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It almost seems a shame to put a Volkswagen engine in it. 


The Karmonn Ghio isn't Jesigned ior 
the mosses. Nor is it bu'lt like o moss- 
production cor, 

Fenders, hoods and door frames sf'll 
gel hand-welded, hand-shoped and hand- 
smoothed. Convertible tops stHl get the 
padded-by-hond treolment. 


Ttie Ghio's paint job is even four cool« 
deep in bond work. 

So here you've got this gorgeous hunV 
of cor, but when you get right down to 
basics, it's still o Volkswagen. 

Chossis, tronsmission ond suspension are 
all Volkswogen. And so is the engine. 


In foci, the Ghia's power comes from the 
very same oir-cooled motor thot pushed 
our regular stubby-nosed VW to feme. 

Driving the Ghia moy pul you 
a cut obove o Volkswogen, but 
you don't cut out ony of the 
economy. 


\^eVe taken all the fun out of waiting for your baggage. 



Tlie l)ap^age aroa lias always bwti llie 
j>lai‘c where you firsl realized lhal you 
liail come hack ilow ii lo earth. 

(.\s if the speed of the jet age ended 
when the plane came in.) 

So you may he interested in some 
steps we’ve taken. 


First, we mcasureil the disianees 
you and your suitcase travel fr<»m tlie 
plane to the baggage area. 

Tlien we choreographed our baggage 
handlers for every step of tlie way. 
(Yes. choreograplieii, just as in a ballet. 
W e even had rehearsals for liming.) 


Finally, we've manned our baggage 
crews for the lieaviesl tralRe of the 
ilay — and kept the same number on 
duty all ilay long. 

In fuel, today you might say w<‘‘re 
giving you just minutes to gel nlfthe 
premises. 


American Airlines 
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Next week 

A PHILADELPHIA TRAGEDY 
was enacted Iasi summer by 
the Phillies. Now, in a new 
spring, WiUiam Leggeu details 
their fabulous rise and explains 
their extraordinary collapse. 

BIG JULIE AND ERNIE are 
characters out of real life, not 
Guys and Doits. Julie Isaacson 
manages Heavyweight Ernie 
Terrell, and they arc the best. 
Just ask them. Tex Maulcdid. 

THE ROUND HOUSE has al- 
ways appealed to railroads and 
Eskimos, but now it is being 
adapted to many uses for sport. 
A photographic report on two 
remarkable sporting “towers." 
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By mail and telephone v,q get many 
strange questions about sports and 
sportsmen. A man called here a few 
days ago wanting to know what kind of 
after-shave lotion the hig-gamc hunters 
on our staff prefer. We were able to 
answer that one pretty easily. The only 
big-game hunter on our staff is Writer 
Virginia Kraft, and she doesn't use the 
stuff. She does occasionally carry Cha- 
nel No. 5 on hunts, using it as a cover 
up at times when she has been slogging 
around in a steamy environment for a 
week or more without a bath, 

Although it surprises some people, 
we do not consider it unusual that our 
big-game expert is a lady who has taken 
trophies on five continents and has fall- 
en down the sides of a few mountains 
in the process. There arc something like 
18 million licensed hunters in this 
country. The Winchester gun nianufac- 



Alop Alatkan gri::/y. H'riler Kraft relaxes 
with children foUnwing Brazilian expedition. 


turers estimate that about one million 
of these arc women. Winchester admits 
that this estimate is little better than 
a wild guess, but it seems reasonable to 
us because wherever hunting guns arc 
fired today, in local bogs or on distant 
scarps, we find a growing proportion 
of women. 

Virginia Kraft has a full personal 
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life; privately, she is Mrs. Robert D. 
Grimm, wife of an adverlising execu- 
tive and mother of four. She is also our 
hunter-writer because she fills the two 
major requirements of the Job. The first 
of these requirements is an obvious 
one. She likes to hunt. She relishes the 
ordeal, enjoys the laughs and appreci- 
ates the challenges of the sport. Like 
most of her earlier stories, her account 
of the quest of jaguar in the tangled 
rain-forests of Brazil on page 64 of this 
issue reflects her consuming interest, 

But it takes more than total love of 
the sport, a knowledge of the quarry 
and skill with a gun to make a good 
hunting story. Competence at the type- 
writer and the long, dull hours spent 
using it are more important considera- 
tions. We gel a lot of hunters in the 
office here who try to sell us one kind 
of adventure story or another. In the 
field many of them are as able and as 
dedicated as our Virginia, but when 
they sit down at the typewriter, they 
lose .sight of the target, which is to in- 
terest and inform the reader. Those of 
you who read the story of the jaguar 
hunt in this issue may not feci alto- 
gether comfortable, but you arc not 
likely to be bored. It is a job well done 
with gun «/«/ typewriter. 

This week Dan Jenkins completes his 
report on The Best 1 8 in America {ptifie 
32). When he had finished playing the 
holes on this dream golf course he of- 
fered to rank them as to difliculty. 
Rather than prepare a normal handi- 
cap rating of the type found on all 
scorecards, which gives too much 
weight to par-5s. Jenkins devised a sim- 
ple "toughness rating." Here, in de- 
scending order of difficulty, is how he 
ranks the holes; 13lh at The Dunes; 5th 
at Colonial; 14ih at Cherry Hills; 2nd 
at Scioto; 8th at Prairie Dunes; 6lh at 
Seminole; 15th at Oakmont; 12th at 
Augusta National; 16th at Oakland 
Hills; lOth at Winged Foot; 3rd at 
Olympic: I8lh at Pebble Beach; 7lh 
at Pine Valley; 17th at Quail Creek; 
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“Since when do you drink Bourbon?’’ 


“Since 1 tasted Jim Beam” 



Understandable. 

The taste of Jim Beam is distinctive. Light, mild . . . also straightforward and honest. The smooth, 
fine taste of Jim Beam Kentucky Straight Bourbon always comes through. 

No need to acquire a taste for Bourbon. Just acquire Jim Beam. 

For six generations (170 years), one family, one formula . . . The World's Finest Bourbon Since 1795. 
86 PTOOf nesTUCXY ilRAICMf BOURBON WHISKEY OlSriLLEO AND BOITIED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DiSTlllINC CO.. CURMONI, BEAM. KENTUCKY. 
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It took those sophisticated French 
to finally come up with the first 
worthy replacement for the DC'3. 

Those French! They’ve always been best known here for ex- 
ports that come in drams, fifths, yards, and bikinis, ^et, now 
thev’ve come up with one measured in tons and miles— the 
new NORD 262, first worthy replacement for America’s old 
reliable DC-l. 

Anvthins the DC'3 does, the prop-jet NORD does newer. 
It pets you there faster, and more comfortably. It’s air con- 
ditioned. Pressurised. Boards on the level. According to the 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board, the NORD 262 is a new air- 
craft “especially suited” for short haul routes of the tvpc 
Lake Central flies to 50 mid-central U.S. A. cities. Which is 
why Lake Central is the first U.S. airline to enpape this new 
French beauty. 

Lafayette, we are here! Also Indianapolis, Cleveland, W’heel- 
inp, Baltimore, etc., etc., etc. 

There’s a Noni in your future 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 


BOOKTALK 

Bob Ceusy'* bnfthotbnil memoir relives 
the delights and anxieties of his career 

CD''b Couw. formerly of the Rmion ( c1- 
^ tics .iiid now hc.id baskcibiill c«)ach at 
Uoslon College, bathes in su|'crlati\cs. Me 
was the best all-round little man— at 6 feet 
\Yi inches— in pro basketball and the best 
playmaker. Mis passes to l ommy Heinsohn 
and »>iher le.immalcs thrilled the crowds .ts 
much as an actual basket being sunk by a 
Hank l.uisctu ora Rill Sharman (he enjoyed 
making a pretty pass as mueh as a score, 
anyway). He played in escry NUA .-Ml-Siar 
game. 1 he most respected player in the 
league, he successfully battled with the own- 
ers to set up a players’ association .md a 
pension plan. Me was pro basketball’s rep- 
resentative ss hen President I iscnhowci assem- 
bled the country’s foremost athletes to dis- 
cuss a national physical fitness program. 

Not unespcciedly. he has written— with 
I dward I. inn — an excellent book .tboui his 
1.1 years in the game. It is 7/ic /.nw l.inui 
Ri'tir iPreniice-llall, S.S.V5). ! he book, 
which takes C'ousy and the Celtics Ihniugh 
the sixth and final game of the l‘>f>.1 cham- 
pionship senes with the 1. os .Angeles l.akers. 
Is w ntten in stream-of-eonsennisness fashion 
—a ilcMce that allows Cousy to slip c.isiis 
into rentiniscenee. state some strong opin- 
ions and demonstrate cynicism about cer- 
tain aspects of professional athletics. Me 
makes a few confessions, sings paeans of 
praise tor players like I arry Costello (then 
with Syracuse) and Celtic teammates Mein- 
solin, Tom Sanders. Sam Jones. K. C. Jones 
and Bill Russell. Me alss> tells anecdotes 
about the explosive Celtic coach, Kcd Auer- 
bach. passes judgment on obnoxious Ians 
and an occasional purblind referee and ex- 
plains his philosophy about playmaking, 
game preparation and the behind-the-back 
dribble. The oxerriding messtige is that the 
player's lot is not always a happy one and 
that Cnusy could not have stood the pres- 
sures for one more minute. Me speaks i>f 
the sound of Russell's retching serxing as 
counicipoint to Auerbach's pregame in- 
structions; of the lie and the jumping nerxe 
under his arm that he. Cousy. dexcloped; 
of the nightmares he had that found him 
running around his nnim at night, crashing 
tliiougli a sciecn dooi and ciouehing n.iked 
m the woods. Me wound up lying himself to 
the bed. Me consulted a psychiairisl. who 
told him he had an anxiety complex and pul 
him on traiK|uili/ers. 

There xxere compensations, of course - the 
xiciory skein of the Celtics under his leader- 
ship, the respect the Celtic players dexcloped 
for each other, the burgeoning popularity 
of the professional game and the personal 
siiiisfaeiion he always fell when a play was 
perfectly executed. 

— Ri X Lakdmk 







American sports cars all look alike. 

’65 CORVETTE 


Corvette is America’s one true sports 
car— has been for years. 

But Corvette is also two body styles. 
Five engines and three transmissions 
available. Plus enough other equip- 
ment you can order to make any kind 
of s|K)rts car you want. 

For aficionados, there’s the snarly 
Corvette. Ordered with a 375-hp Ram- 
jet fuel-injected V8, 4-sjxjed fully syn- 
chronized shift, Positraction, cast 
aluminum wheels, special goldwall 
lires, genuine wood-rimmed steering 
wheel, telescopic steering column, 


8|)ccial front and rear susixjnsion and 
s]x?cial exhaust system. 

For boulevardiers, there's the plush 
Corvette. Ordered with a 3(X)-hp V8, 
Powerglide. |K)wer brakes, steering and 
windows, tinted gUias, genuine leather 
seat trim, AM/FM radio, and air 
conditioning. 

And if you’re a bit of both aficionado 
and boulevardier. you can get all kinds 
of in-between Corvettes, part snarly 
and part plush. 

Every Corvette gives you 4-whoel 
disc brakra, fully inde|>endent suspen- 


sion, retractable headlights, and a 
sumptuous bucket -seated interior as 
standard. At a very reasonable price 
compared to any oar near its class. 

Now you know why America hits 
only one sjxnls car; with all those dif- 
ferent Corvette versions, who needs 
any more? 

Conette Sting Ray 


Chevrol»l Division of General Motors, Detroit. Mictiifan 




“You don’t have to be a millionaire to play like one.” 



Stride down the fairway with pride when you carry a 
new Haig Ultra® wood or iron. With a Haig in your hand 
you can feel the sensitive balance, delicate touch and 
powerful response that never vary within the set. Each club 
is perfectly balanced because the flex of its shaft is individ- 
ually matched to the weight of its club head. Each wood is 
hand-finished in bold Presidential Black. Each iron is pol- 
ished to a gleaming, jewel-like finish. Swing a set of Haigs 
today. They cost no more than the next best clubs. And 
they’re a great way to lord it over the fairways. 

Haig ^ Ultra 


Walter Hagen Coif. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Available only through golf professional shops 





SCORECARD 


FOOT IN THE DOOR 

Two recent fights in Madison Square 
Garden drew so well and were so stirring 
that there has been good reason to hope 
for a revival of prize fighting now that it 
is free of television's insatiable demands. 
The networks, presenting as many as 
three fights a week, saturated the mar- 
ket. destroyed the small clubs where 
lighters learn the trade and then walked 
away from the sport. Now it is five 
months since the last of the networks 
stopped presenting weekly bouts. Dur- 
ing that period evidence has grown that 
shrewd matchmaking plus the fans' hun- 
ger pains could bring back the good old 
days. The Floyd Patterson-Gcorge Chu- 
valo fight drew 19.100. packing the Gar- 
den. The Luis Rodriguez-Rubin Carter 
bout drew a very respectable 10.806. 

But stay. Let us not be too hopeful. 
The Pattcrson-Chuvalo go was so excit- 
ing that CBS-TV bought the rights to 
present all 12 rounds of it on video tape 
last Sunday afternoon. If boxing revives, 
can television, which all but killed it. be 
far behind? Will fight promoters, who 
know the recent history of their sport 
better than anyone, be so greedy and 
shortsighted as to let the networks back 
into the game? Chances are they will. 

THE SIX EYES HAVE IT 

After a season of experimentation, Ed 
Norris, basketball coach at St. Edward's 
University in Austin. Texas, is convinced 
that three heads are belter than two in 
ofiiciaiing basketball gantes. 

As far back as 1952 Norris wrote a 
masler'sdcgrce thesis on thethrcc-ofiicial 
system. And this year he has used three 
officials at most St. Edward's home 
games. He feels he has now exploded 
some old myths about the system. 

One objection has been that three offi- 
cials would slow the game by calling too 
many fouls, but Norris has found that 
actually fewer fouls arc called. 

“When a player realizes that an official 
has a good view of every play," he ex- 
plained, "he's more careful, leaving more 
daylight between him and his man.” 

Further, he believes that older and 


thereby more experienced officials will 
be able to stand the pace of the game bet- 
ter under the three-official system and so 
contribute the benefit of their proficiency 
for years longer. 

During his thesis research Norris ex- 
perimented w ith a system of "three men 
officiating but with two-man mechanics.” 
With only one official on the court, the 
other two manned platforms at each end . 
It provided fine officiating, he contends, 
but fans complained that the platforms, 
nine feet high, obscured their view. Nor- 
ris suspects that their real objection may 
have been elimination of many excuses 
for booing officials. 

"After all." he noted, "that put the 
officials in at least as good a vantage 
point as the spectators.” 

THE PRICE IS WRONG 

Within the past few weeks several sealed 
envelopes from baseball club owners have 
arrived in the New York office of Com- 
missioner Ford Frick, each containing 
the name of his possible successor. Al- 
though every one is sworn to secrecy, 
rumors are circulating that among those 
nominated are Bill Shea, the man given 
credit for returning National League 
buscbiill to New York, Anthony Cele- 
brezze. Secretary of Health, iiducation 
and Welfare, Richard Nixon. Kenneth 
Keating and Byron (Whizzer) While. 

One of the next commissioner's first 
functions will be to negotiate a new tele- 
vision contract for the World Scries and 
All-Star Game. Baseball's current five- 
year, S4 million-a-ycar contract for both 
the Series and the All-Star Game ex- 
pires in 1966 and some owners have long 
thought that Frick sold those rights loo 
chciiply. (The NFl. playoff game, for in- 
stance. recently sold for SI. 8 million.) 
Television ratings for major sporting 
events during 1964 indicate that the 
World Series drew five of the top six 
audiences as estimated by A. C. Nielsen. 
The final game of the Series topped 
everything and that game was played 
on a Thursday afternoon— certainly not 
prime TV lime. 

The new commissioner will have some 
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pretty good arguments. The top 15 rat- 
ed sports shows in millions of homes 
reached during 1964 were; 1) seventh 
game of World Series 24.3, 2) fourth 
game 23.4, 3) Rose Bowl 22.4, 4) third 
game 21.4. 5) sixth game 21.4, 6) fifth 
game 19.4, 7) Pro Bowl 19.2. 8) Orange 
Bowl 18.3. 9) first Scries game 18.3, 10) 
Sugttr Bowl 18.2, 11) Runnerup Bowl 
17.9, 12) second Scries game 17.6, 13) 
NFL Thanksgiving Game, Green Bay 
vs. Detroit 17.6, 14) Cotton Bowl 17.0, 
15) East-West football 16.8. 

The NFL playoff game, for some rea- 
son. was not included in the Nielsen rat- 
ings as released, but it probably ranked 
high in the first five. 

A MOVEABLE FLEECE 

Legendary Atlantis was a Utopian is- 
land of peace and plenty. It disappeared 
into the sea. New Atlantis was. at lust 
sighting, still afloat. The Caribbean's lat- 
est island republic, new nation of the 
week, is dedicated to pleasure and profit 
and plans to finance itself by the sale of 
postage stamps. Its monetary unit is the 
Scruple, because people with scruples 
are nice. Citizens arc required to be gre- 
garious because New Atlantis measures 
8 feet by 30. Population: seven. 

"We can stand up. walk around and 
salute the flag, all of w hich we do peri- 
odicall>." reports President Leicester 
Hemingway, who was elected by unan- 





imous vote. The vice-president. Lady 
Pamela Bird (yes. New Atlantis has 
a Lady Bird), is a British subject, hold- 
ing dual citizenship. President Hem- 
ingway claims recognition from theU.S. 
After dedicating the nation's first post- 
age stamp to "Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
protector of the entire free world.” he 
got a thank-you note from the White 
House, and it was addressed to him in 

tonlinufti 



tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock; 


What would happen 
if you should 
die without a will? 


booklet invaluable! Just send the coupon or 
ask your New York Life Agent. 

The New York Life Agent in your Commu- 
nity is a Good Man to Know. 
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New free booklet 

shows how a will can prevent 

hardship and heartache 

There are few subjects less under- 
stood -yet more vital-than the need lor 
having a will. Now New York Life offers 
an informative booklet, approved by 
the American Bar Association, to an- 
swer your questions on this basic 
need. It shows how a simple, inexpen- 
sive but legal will can save your right- 
ful heirs from costly, drawn-out court 
proceedings, even poverty. 

Without a will, you can't be sure. 
Having talked with legal experts 
around the country, the booklet's 
author, prominent [ournalist Lester 
David, points out that only by having 


a proper will made can you be sure 
your intentions will be faithfully car- 
ried out. He also discusses the role of 
your executor, and gives helpful hints 
on changing your will in the luture. In 
particular, he stresses that the stakes 
are big and the cost is small. 

Gel your free copy! No matter how 
young you are or how small your 
estate, you should definitely lake this 
vital step and have an up-to-date will 
drawn by your lawyer. You'll find this 
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The Americena by Rainfair— the gentleman’s raincoat that maintains its poise in Dacron* poly* 
ester and cotton from Gaiey and Lord. For nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway, New York. 
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We move some 
mighty 

adventuresome 


people! 


Even bi;; R.imc hunlerv ? 7 f ■ Sure! Bui 
moving lo .1 new job in a strange new 
cilv iv Jn eve iling .uN enluro. tno. Untied 
makes it a safer, more pleasant a«l* 
venture. ■ How? With personali/cd 
"Pre-Planning", time-saving lips irom 
United's consultant Belle Malone and 
sate rieViverv in Ibe world’s only Sani- 
li/ed* vans. ■ So ... go ahead! Be bold 
as vou please — but let United lake care 
of the "gelling there" . ■ Call today for 
a free estimate, We're under "".MOVERS " 
in the Yellow Pages. ■ 


care of the Republic of New .-Vtlantis. 

Hemingway not only founded the na- 
tion. he built it. It is constructed of bam- 
boo and moored to a promontory on 
the ocean floor by 50 feet of cable, the 
axle and of a TavWoad car. an old 

Ford motor bliKk and some scrap met- 
al. It floats 6>/i miles south of Jamaica 
on what Hemingway hopes is the open 
sea. After building it he claimed the 
northern halt of the island for the U.S, 

An outdoorsman and writer. Heming- 
way financed his island out of the pro- 
ceeds ot his latest hook, a biography en- 
titled A/j" Brotlu-r. Hvmiitgwoy. 

EVES RIGHT, LEFT, RIGHT. LEFT 

The trouble with l">cing a stock-car rac- 
ing fan is that you may develop lateral 
nystagmus, according to Dr. A. A. Mo- 
naco. chief physician at the Daytona 
International Speedway. Nystagmus is 
a constant involuntary movement of the 
eyeball. 

It develops, says Dr. Monaco, be- 
cause the fan stays in one place and 
moves his eyes to pick up a car coming 
down tVic track, then follows it from one 
side lo the other of his visual field. After 
he does this for three hours or so the 
eyes get into a rut and the next thing he 
knows they are going from side to side 
whether a car is coming or not. 

The treatment’.’ Well, a sedative helps, 
and so do blinders. 

DUCK BILL 

As most duck shooters know, the future 
of North America’s waterfowl popula- 
tions depends largely on preserving the 
natural wetlands where ducks nest and 
raise their broods. Ducks and wetlands 
have suffered mightily over the years 
from drought and from agricultural 
drainage. Waterfowl conservationists can 
do little about drought, but they can save 
ducks by saving their breeding grounds. 
M’ith this in mind. Congress four years 
ago authorized a seven-year loan of S 105 
million to the Bureau of Sports Fisheries. 
and Wildlife to acquire prime breeding 
grounds in the L'.S.- mostly in the Da- 
kotas and in Minnesota as well us ref- 
uges along the four L'.S. Ilyways. But be- 
cause of loopholes in the act. only S25 
million has so far been appropriated and 
only l2ViS of the proposed 2.5 million 
“duckland” acres has been acquired. 

Neither under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1918 nor any act since 
has Congress authorized the spending of 
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If you still need an excuse to buy it. try it. Pontiac Grand Prix 
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LITTLE CIGARS 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip. crush-proof box. 
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federal funds for waterfowl conserva- 
tion outside the nation’s borders, though 
up to SO' ; of the continent's waterfow 1 
population breeds in Canada. 

The obvious solution, says Senator 
Roman I . ilruska of Nebraska, is lo 
spend some of the government’s emer- 
gency wetlands acquisition funds in C an- 
ada. "where they will do the most good." 
and where they would supplement funds 
that Canada itself and Ducks Unlimited 
are spending lo acquire and improve w et- 
lands. It is not a new idea, but the im- 
portant thing is that Senator Hruska 
has gone so far as lo introduce the pro- 
posal ill bill form in the U.S. Senate. The 
return on such an investment would he. 
ultimately, more ducks for American 
shooters, which is c.vaclly what the gov- 
ernment has been trying to get. with little 
success, for a long time. 

REOUICM FOR THE RAINCHECK 

There has been apprehension that base- 
ball, as it will be played in Houston’s new' 
domed and air-conditioned stadium, may 
be ulTeclcd radically by being played un- 
der too-pcrfect. unvarying conditions, Re 
assured that nothing will change. Ihc 
curve will still curve, the knuckicr will 
knuckle, the slider will slide. All this was 
established at a baiting and pitching pre- 
view last week. 

In late afternoon twilight, players did 
have trouble following the flight of the 
ball against the dome’s steel struts and 
plastic skylights. "But when the lights 
come on," said Ouitieldcr Rusty Slauh, 
"it’s better than hitting outside." 

Last season the Astros- then the C oil 
.45s — were the weakest hitting team in 
the National League. After Oullieldcr 
A1 Spangler, first to swing a bat during 
the preview, popped up. Publicity I^ircc- 
tor Bill Giles explained that it was the 
first lime in four months that the players 
had swung a bat. 

"I can't tell the dilTerenee." an ob- 
server said. 

DAY AT THE RACES 

An all-round average fellow who plays a 
bit of friendly poker one night a week 
and has been known lo place modest 
wagers on dogs and horses, Dick Drys- 
dale never has been much of a winner. 
On the other hand, he never has lost 
much. He bets little. But on a sunny aft- 
ernoon last week at Sunshine Park, near 
Tampa. Drysdale walked off with 
SI. 222.20. All he had done was pick the 


winners of all H) races, including the 
daily double and twin double. 

More astute and daring gamblers 
cringed when they heard of Drysdale's 
luck, since it warranted his winning lens 
of thousands. But. except for the final 
race, on which he plunged a wild S20 
bill, he never bet more than SIO. His S2 
on the daily double paid him SI0b.2(). 
The same sum on the twin double 
brought him SS.l.V The rest he ground 
out on S5 and SKI bets, with his highest 
price, on Kelly Jeanne, just 7-1, He 
picked Kelly Jeanne because a friend 
had a daughter of that name. F-'or that 
matter he picked Mr. Hubbies, who paid 
even money, because his daughter likes 
a TV commercial about bathing a baby 
in a bubble bath. 

Driving out to the track. Drysdale 
joked to his wife that if he won the (irst 
race he would let the money ride straight 
through on the rest of the card. If he had. 
let's see now . . . Oh, its astronomical. 

APACHES RESCUE CUTTHROATS 

Over the years since the w hi te man landed 
on these shores, the Indian has watched 
the decimation of the buffalo and the 
extermination of the passenger pigeon, 
not to mention a certain attrition of the 
Indian population. Only recently has 
the paleface begun to do anything effec- 
tive about saving threatened species. He 
generally comes late upon the scene. 

So. with no reason for confidence in 
the white man's ability lo preserve any 
species, including perhaps his own. the 
While Mountain Apache Indians of Ar- 
izona are taking it upon themselves to 
rescue from race suicide a rare variety of 
cutthroat trout on their reservation. This 
trout hybridizes all too easily with rain- 
bow trout when they come upstream on 
spawning runs and thereby has been rap- 
idly losing Its identity. Now the tribal 
council has voted lo spend its own mea- 
ger funds to blivck several streams and 
thus head the rainbows off at the bend, 
so to speak. It is possible that the new 
Job Corps or other federal works pro- 
grams will provide aid. but the Indians 
arc not standing around wailing for it. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Picrsall. Los Angeles .Angel out- 
fielder, on his teammates: "The Angels 
are the first team I've ever been on w here 
1 feel I belong. They're all nuts, too." 

• Louis Bejou, F'air Cirounds groom, 
asked if he bet on a horse he admitted 
doping: "No. sir. 1 didn't know if it 
would make him stop or go.” end 
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completely unique experi- 
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BRUTES, BRAWLS AND 


N o matter how much chrome and pol- 
ish they give it. stock car racing re- 
mains an unpastcuri/cd, purely savage 
American sport. Probably nothing has 
approached it in brute excitement since 
the days of bare-knuckic boxing, and 
there is currently no spectacle so won- 
derfully awful as those big cars in full 
cry. In the South, racing the stock cars 
is a rite of early spring staged at mud- 
spattered backwood tracks— but it is 


staged most grandly at Florida's Day- 
tona International Speedway. The Day- 
tona 500 is the fastest and richest, the 
llcrccst and biggest race of them all. 

Last Sunday afternoon X4.200 peo- 
ple jammed Daytona's track in an at- 
mosphere that somehow combined the 
moods of a church picnic and a four- 
alarm fire. There were earnest prelimi- 
naries designed to improve the image: 
bands played brassily. scores of pudgy- 
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BOOSTERS 


America's gaudiest sport drew a huge crowd to the Daytor^a 
500. tgnorirtg the verbal shoving in the wings, these fans of 
raw racing enjoyed a rip-roaring bash by BOB OTTUM 


legged high school drum majoretlcs 
strultcd. celebrities were introduced, 
there was a solemn invitation and a 
cannon boomed in the inlleld. Hut when 
the 43 racing curs sturted around the 
grandstand turn in a glinting, growling 
parade, the scene instantly became one 
of raw power. 

In the past few months Grand Na- 
tional stock car racing has been shot 
through with technical disputes, most- 


ly o\cr engines and the dominant role 
played by Detroit's factory teams. Rules 
were changed, and there were dire warn- 
ings that the flap over' specifications was 
spoiling the sport. Cltrysier C orporation 
pulled out with its hot Plymouths and 
Dodges, and half a dozen of the coun- 
try's best driters including Richard 
Petty, the defending 500 and national 
stock car champion— found themsebes 
with no ride at all. But such squabbles 


havea way of wearying the public, whose 
main interest still lies in watching 
the cars go. If it was true on Sunday 
that some of the best cars and drivers 
were out of it. it also was true that 
some of the best cars and drivers were 
in it. And the 1965 race proved some- 
thing important that the squabblers 
should learn: there will always be hub- 
cap lawyers to argue over engines, but 
there will also always be slock car 



of SCO Winnor Frtd Loromtn (/»//) «nd Ned Jorrett. The chilling penally for a mtscue Is seen in a high-velocity sideways slide by Earl Baimer. 
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racing. They had best get back at it. 

The Daytona crowds came to see rac- 
ing. and Sunday's show gave them ev- 
erything— in the space of a few frantic 
southern hours. In the niotori/ed scram- 
ble for the S2X,60() lirst-place purse — 
and an overall package of S14I.165 — 43 
cars rumbled away in sunshine and 24 
cars tinished in driving rain. The race 
was Ciilled at 3.32'/2 miles, and when the 
survivors braked to a slop in front of 
the grandstand there was not an unbent 
bumper in sight. The infield staging area 
looked like the waiting room for a body- 
repair shop. When the race was declared 
over. I'ord had first and third place — 
and virtually everything else. Sister Mer- 
cury's linished second and fourth. 

Daytona’s two-and-a-half-mile track 
is a four-lane sujvcrhighway tilted up at 
a 31° pitch around the corners. There 
is a fifth lane around the inside for slow- 
pokes. Nobody uses it, The track is a 
bobsled run done in blacktop. 

In the lirst laps of the race six cars 
shouldered down the lanes meant for 
four, all rolling at better than 160 mph, 
weaving, slipstreaming, striking back- 
stretch sparks from steel against steel. 

By the end of 50 laps Ford Driver 
Marvm Ranch was leading. Ford Man 
Bobby Johns. Ford Man Freddy Lor- 
enzen and Ford Man Ned Jarrett were in 
close line behind. At the XO-!ap mark 
the rain started, and the average speed 
dropped (o 149. (Richard Petty, at that 
s;imc point a year ago. had been averag- 
ing 172 in a Plymouth.) 

Loren/cn took the lead on the 119ih 
lap- a lead he held liereely and skillfully 
on a wet track until the race was called. 
Standing in the rain beside his car. he 
pointed to the dashboard. There, paint- 
ed in script, it s;iid. "Think. W'.H.M.?" 
"It means ‘Think. What the heck's the 
matter?' " said Lorcn/cn. "I have a ten- 
dency to charge too much in races. This 
helps slow me down." 

In the aftermath of the race, with 
wisps of hysteria and exhaust smoke still 
hanging low over the track, l ord Motor 
Company could find satisfaction but not 
the joy of conquest, Ford still faced the 
critics’ question of whether or not it 
could beat Chrysler in an cnginc-to-en- 
ginc showdown. 

Thequestion w illnolbe answered soon. 
During the week, the National Associa- 
tion for Stock Car Auto Racing issued 
new rules for 1966. Chryslcr's hcmi-hcad 
engine — the redoubtable King Kong — 


is. in effeet. still barred by a rule which 
says a NASCAR engine must be a gen- 
erally available production item. Ford, 
which had grumbled a little before — 
its so-called high-riser racing engine 
was barred along with the King Kong 
— but had elected to stay in NASCAR 
racing in a big way. was obviously pre- 
pared to continue at maximum revs. 
Bui now; Ford is expected to get compe- 
tition from the cars of mighty General 
Motors, which is said to have an engine 
meeting new specifications. 

That would be just fine with William 
Henry Getty France. By Sunday night, 
rich in attendance and hamburger and 
beer money. Bill France was the one su- 
perw'innerat Daytona. Hcislhe manwho 
started the engine dispute, who got it 
going splendidly and then stepped aside 
to hold the coals of the major partici- 
pants. This strategy works as neatly for 
ITance in America as it dives for Charles 
de Gaulle in France. The parallel is not 
unreasonable; France is a tall (6 feet 4). 
shambling, imperious bear of a man. He 
is the originator and boss of the speed- 
way. the originator and absolute ruler of 
NASCAR, and he rises up calmly out of 
the storms he creates. Once a service sta- 
tion operator, once a racer (he drove in 
the 1950 Mexican Road Race and wound 
up in a ditch in Sun Cristobal Las Casas). 
France knows his sport well and his kind 
of people better. His track is a S6.5 mil- 
lion monument «o speed, and his annual 
race is clearly the best. Serene in that 
knowledge. F-'rance now spends his olf- 
racing days rubbing automobile manu- 
facturers together. 

"Slock car racing," France said one 
afternoon last week, plopping huge, rub- 
ber-tired sluves on his desk, "has in re- 
cent years been in danger of being taken 
over completely by the big. wealthy com- 
panies. Cost of engines crept up from 
SI. 000 to beyond S2.2(X). Manufacturers 
were constantly changing them — and on 
short notice — and turning out special en- 
gines to dominate racing. Well, all this 
interest is line, but racing is for everyone. 
The little independent stiKk car racers 
were being forced out of the picture." 

F'or 1965 racing. France wrote a set of 
rules last Octolver specifying that engines 
had to be in volume production — not lim- 
ited. one-or-two-of-a-kind specimens. It 
was. to his way of thinking, the way to 
return a piece of the sport to the back- 
country racing mechanics who still come 
roaring out of the garages in every small 


town south of the Mason-F^ixon line. 

"My espionage tells me that these rules 
arc popular within the industry." he sjiid. 
"And 1 think that in 1966 you will sec 
more makes of cars back on the track." 

I-'rance's network of secret agents may 
have been listening at the wrong factory 
key holes. 

"Ridiculous. This is ridiculous." 
snapped Ronnie I louseholder. w ho heads 
up racing activities for Chrysler. "I don't 
think we are ever going to get together 
again. Now. look here. The idea of racing 
is to go fast. Right? It is elementary." 

( Householder cars have done that well 
enough. In the 1964 race his Plymouth 
cars and drivers finished in onc-two-three 
order. And then came a Ford in fourth 
place. Paul Goldsmith's Plymouth King 
Kong had qualified at 174.91 mph. a 
track record, and Petty had won the 
race at an average speed of 154,3 mph, 
another record.) 

"Fngmc restrictions, my foot," 
Householder growled. "1 can't sec where 
people will come out to watch cars run 
1 50 miles an hour when they know there 
arc cars that can go 175. Go fast. That's 
the idea. 

"Another thing. I'rance’s rule about 
engines in volume production. I would 
like to point out that the Chrysler Cor- 
poration would like to decide for itself 
how many engines it is going to build 
and dives not need any instructions from 
NASCAR. " 

But if the 1965 regulations upset 
Chryslcr's man in racing, the new 1966 
edition turned him purple. Among oth- 
er things, France wants a spot check 
of engine production lines, hnginc as- 
semblies. he decided swecpingly, should 
cost no more than Sl.OOO or so — a sum 
France considers quite large enough for 
any independent to put under the hood. 
The hooker comes in a new France idea 
to keep the big companies honest. All 
Grand National races next year will, 
in effect, be claiming races, he has de- 
creed. For a 1>2.(XX) deposit, posted with 
F-rance before the race, one competitor 
can claim another competitor's engine. 
And Flivuscholdcr, known in every rac- 
ing garage in the country as a man who 
puts something special into each engine, 
made it clear he dives not like the idea. 
"I am not in the habit." he barked, 
"of building engines and then passing 
them around." 

Meanwhile, Ford people stood around 
the speedway in company blazers and 
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winning smiles and look ihc news Icv- 
eil>. It was ihe Uwk of a company whose 
engines currently lit into all the patterns 
cut by NASCAR. John Holman, who 
IS round and tough, and rich from assem- 
bling racing cars for Tord. said. ’'All 
competitors are racing under the same 
rules, l ord engineers have put as mucii 
horsepower into our engines as you can 
get. We simply pull the engines olT the 
production line. They are all built on 
ilte same line that turns out the car that 
dear old Mother drives to the store. 
Look. SI. 225 can buy one. The only 
ditference is that our drivers have me- 
chanics who feel they can tweak the 
end of u sparkplug better than anyone 
else can tweak it." 

Angrily absent from the race. Chrys- 
ler was doing a little tweaking of its own 
down the road a ways. I ar back in the 
thick, wet llorida woods, out beyond 
the bright night lights of Daytona 
Beach, on an abandoned, crumbling and 
grass-pocked airstrip, drag racers in fu- 
rious cars that ripped the night with 
noise were conducting their own \ersion 
of Daytona Speed NS'eeks. Screaming 
crowds clustered along an improsised 
wire fence to sec Richard Petty, the 


champion stock car driver. Petty, who 
earned a S55.300 purse in winning the 
Daytona 500 last year and 598,810 in 
cash across a winning season, gave the 
alfair the touch of big time it needed. 
His car was new: a raking Plymouth 
Barracuda, powered by Chryslcr's for- 
bidden hemi engine. On its side was 
painted outlawh>. Petty was mak- 
ing 51.000 a night. 

"Oh. I've had otters from practically 
everybody to drive for them, to change 
sponsors," said Petty. "But I'sc been 
with C'hrysler a long time, and I intend 
to stay with them. I’m just drag racing 
now because a guy lias got to do some- 
thing to slay in business. 

"When wc were slock car racing only, 
we sal around and put all our eggs in 
one basket. ” Petty explained. "Then we 
got the basket pulled out from under us. 

"Drag racing is all right." he said. 
"The money I make here is mostly prolii. 
all right. But there isn't that excitement." 

l or his excitement Pells spent his 
days at the Daytona track vsalching the 
accepted cars race. "It costs me about 
5500 just to stand here and watch these 
things." he said. ‘'Thai would be the 
money I could make if I just started." 


He sighed. "I don't know boss much 
lotsgcr this ban will go on. but we're try- 
ing to get Chrysler and N.ASCAR back 
together before the year is over. 1 don’t 
know boss it's going. One day ii looks 
pretty good, and then another day it 
looks uw ful. 

"This Lord domination." he said, 
ssatching the Lords go by. "is hurting 
stivck car racing. Most of the people 
come to see one make of car beat anoth- 
er make of car. >'ou know how it is. 
People like to stand around the store or 
tilling station and argue about cars. 
Who can beat who. and that kind of 
siulT. But this year they got nothing to 
argue about. Now racing is down to 
where people got nothing to do but pull 
for mayl'ie a blue car to beat a while car 
or a green car. because all of them arc 
lords." 

It was clear that Ply mouths were not 
in Ihc running at the Daytona Speed- 
way. but how were they doing back in 
the woods? Well. i*clty was blowing 
CNcrybody oil' the track nighlly, includ- 
ing .Atlunta'schampion dragster, Hubert 
Platt- .And what was Platt driving? "It 
just happened." grinned Petty, "to be 
a little old I ord." end 


Flaunting a hot hcn’i angina barrad from SOO. Stocker Champion Richard Petty races at drag strip to help Plymouth express disgust at new rules. 
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FLAT OUT TO THRASH THE BLOKE 


That. Peter Snelt predicted, was how he would have to go to best Bill Crothers in his final indoor race. But between 
(raining stints he shopped for sea Hons and cultivated contacts for his coming retirement by HUSTON HORN 


P cici Cicorge Sticll. that very quick 
nnm from New Zealand, is of a 
mi’icd mmd when it comes to indoor 
track meets. He likes thecircusy hubbub 
of it all and the mixing and milling of 
allilctcs. and he says that here he is in his 
element. But he reckons, too. that in- 
door records do not excite the mind a 
great deal, and he finds, moreoser. that 
running races on the banked wooden 
track exerts stresses and strains on his 
legs and feel that he is neither accus- 
tomed to nor happy about. "As a long 
stridcr,*' he says, "you have all that 
bother of holding yourself light in the 
turns and pushing with this leg and fa- 
voring that one. and I'm not keen on it 
at all. For me. one mile on the boards 
amounts to one and a half miles out 
of doors." 

Notwithstanding this nettlesome am- 
bivalence, a certain singleness of purpose 
seemed to have taken hold of Peter Snell 
one day last week when he kniKked off 
early from work, boarded a plane at 
.■\uckland’s Whenuapai Airport and. 
despite the peripheral effects of a cyclone 
in (he Fiji Islands, set out for Califor- 
nia. ly hours to the cast. His destina- 
tion was Los Angeles where, in 1962. 
he had begun his indoor career by run- 
ning 1.000 yards in two minutes and 
six seconds, a world record. And now. 
having competed v>nl> three other times 
indoors. Snell was coming back to retire 
He said he supposed his aim in his last 
indoor appearance was to set a new 
world record for the l.OOO yards— "to 
give New Zealand something to hold 
on to for a while." Among those hoping 
very earnestly to upset that pretty little 
send-otT was Canada's Bill Crothers. He 
had finished seven yards behind Snell 


in the 1962 race — and about four yards 
behind him in the SOO meters at the 
Tokyo Olympics. 

Because Snell had accepted the Los 
Anpi'les Times' invitation to its games — 
and not a single other U.S. indoor meet 
— his arrival in Los Angeles late Thurs- 
day afternoon amounted to something 
special. Snell, of course, hud won two 
gold medals in Tokyo and had set an up- 
to-date record for the mile in November 
— 3:54.1. His name on the list of con- 
tenders in Los Angeles certainly had had 
a lot to do with the fact that the Sports 
.Arena had sold out the preceding Tues- 
day. Accordingly. the meet directorhim- 
self. ti lenn Davis, show ed up at the air- 
port to meet the celebrity. 

Davis, old sidekick to Doc Blanchard 
at Army, old beau to Liz Taylor and old 
friend to I’eter Snell, was looking weary, 
and he combed his hair as Snell's jet 
taxied up to Ciaic 29. Presently, looking 
bashful and carrying in a plastic bag a 
dejected white and violet tlower lei which 
he had acquired in Honolulu. Snell came 
smiling into view. He was wearing black, 
pointy shines, light-gray trousers, a white 
nylon shirt with cloisonne culT links 
which Sally, his wife, had bought ftir 
him in Tokyo for Christmas, and a black 
wool bla/er with silver buttons and 
"New Zealand Tokyo 1964 Athletics" 
embroidered on the left-hand breast 
pocket. Around him, ever so faintly, 
hovered the delicate essence of winter- 
green. 

Snell and Sally, on a honcymoon-and- 
racing trip to California in 1963, had 
spent two weeks with theCilenn Davises, 
and Mr. Outside moved right up to Peter 
and shook hands. Then, a little dithdent- 
ly. Miss Jean Grcig came forward to 


shake hands, too. Snell did not know 
Miss Cireig. nor she him. but she is the 
acting New Zealand consul in Los Ange- 
les. and somehow, well, it seemed the 
thing to do. "Wellington let me know to 
expect him weeks ago. but then I heard 
nothing more." said Jean Grcig. "When 
1 picked up the papers the other day and 
saw an advertisement for the track meet, 
I suddenly realized Peter must be al- 
most here." 

M iss Greig, answeringa question, said 
Wellington was not a friend in sporting 
circles back home, but rather the capital 
of her country, and added that her func- 
tion. she imagined, would "be to take 
care of Peter should he break his leg. 
heaven forbid." Snell, forcing a laugh 
of sorts, tilled his lungs and said that 
what his legs really felt like doing was 
running. "Arriving in the U.S, in Cali- 
fornia -is very refreshing." he said. 
"What time is it by your time'.’" asked 
Davis. "It's just past lunch tomorrow," 
replied Snell, larking. 

A press conference had been .scheduled 
for just before dinner Thursday at Snell's 
hotel, the Sheraton-West, which gives 
the meet's competitors a special rate. 
When Snell w alked in for the conference, 
a photographer obliged him first to pose, 
in a gesture of Common wealth solidarity, 
passing a plate of crusty sandwiches to 
Frances Slaap. a London high jumper, 
and Anita Webb, a Birmingham half- 
miler. That much accomplished, Snell sat 
down and the man from the Times said. 
"Peter, is it true you arc really going 
to retire this year?" Snell, who is 26. 
said, "Delinitely. I'll take one last lling 
through the U.S. and Lurope this summer 
— maybe even go to Russia. I should 
like to hope— but that's to be it." 


Day before race, an unreeogniteU Snell is lone pet/esirian as Ite trots smartly along Los Angeles' Wilshire Boulevard during a half-hour workout. 


FLAT.OgT SNELL loiiliniifJ 


“Will you ever run the 3:50 mile?'* 
asked the man from the IhralJ-Exaniinvr. 
“I thought so once.” said Snell, “but now 
I don't know. It would be very lough." 

“Why do you wish to retire?" asked 
the Christian Sik-me Monitor. "To 
achieve results, you’ve got to spend so 
much lime. If I had been beaten in ihc 
Olympics, perhaps . . . but I've quite a 
few records already. The Australians say. 
yeah, but you don't have the 1 .500-meier 
record— Herb I ilioit’s got that. Maybe I 
can change that too. lUil. Sally, my wife, 
well, developing a family is among our 
plans: not children just yet. perhaps, but 
that too. It all ligurcs in my decision to 
w iihdraw." 

“Was winning two gold medals in To- 
kyo your greate't thrill in racing?" “It 
was the greatest achievement for me. 
Winning one. my lirst. at .SOO meters in 
Komc. was my greatest thrill." 

“Peter, when did you lirst realize you 
had the mark of greatness on you. that 
you were dtiVerent from the other kids, 
and how didsouditfer from llxem. would 
you say?" “I would s;iy you ought to buy 
my book. I’m working on it now with a 
writer and it will be out later this year. I 
hope. It will be my thoughts and esperi* 
ences, intended for the popular market." 
“Won’t a book like that, capitalizing on 
your athletic caicer, rum your amateur 
standing?" "That's what I'm counting 
on." said Peter Snell, and M iss Greig. ex- 
haling a cloud of smoke from her Roth- 
mans cigarette (Snell works for Roth- 
mans in Auckland), laughed along with 
the rest of the crowd. 

Snell wa^ then lured outside for a 
television interview on the sidewalk. 
“W'ho’s this guy. a movie star?" asked 
I rcddie Perez, a lO-year-old boy scout 
w ho had come chattering down Wilshire 
Boulevard at that point on his skate- 
board. When, a few moments later. Snell 
had given the scout his autograph. I red- 
dic picked wp his 'ikv.yelxvaTd and walked 
on air. 

The urge to run was still with Snell, 
and he went to his room and began to 
unpack. His warmup shoes were wra Plied 
in Wednesday's women's page from the 
AVh' Zcahintl HrraU! and his toothpaste 
and electric razor were in a pink plastic 
pouch with blue forget-me-nots. “1 
pinched it from our bathroom without 
asking while Sally was olT clerking in a 
bank. She quit l>eforc when I was train- 
ing for the Olympics, but I have more 
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time now to help with the housc'vork, 
and she has taken her old job to pay for 
the Tokyo trip." said Peter. 

Once before, on his honeymoon trip 
to Los Angeles, Snell absently p.ickcd 
two warmup .shixis. both for the right 
foot. Nothing daunted, he proceeded in 
track suit and barefoot from his hotel to 
Bulktck's Wilshire. a fairly fashionable 
department store just up the way. and 
was lilted for tennis shoes. Snell has Iven 
married two years now. This trip the 
shoes belonged one to the other, and ho 
donned them and several layers of shorts 
and T shirts and sweaters and blousing 
trousers' — an outlil which can be peeled 
away as one's exertions increase. Then he 
went into the park across the sircei from 
Itis hotel and, while Glenn Davis stood in 
the dark and cold, waiting to go for a 
steak. Snell ran the perimeter for 3t) min- 
utes. giving added zest to his last lap by 
hurdling all the trash cans. Snell's S6..^0 
lilet mignon. which was his reward, vvas 
tine, but the cup of tea he had with his 
chocoUu: sundae came with a tinfoil 
hag. Annoyed by the very idea of it, 
.Snell pried the miserable thing apart and 
wound up with u cupful of liquid leaves. 

First thing Friday morning Snell had 
a breakfast of pancakes. "Fm doing this 
not because it's a good training break- 
fast but because it will make Sally furi- 
ously jealous." he said. “She will very 
nearly give her life for pancakes. One 
thing New Zealanders don't have — two 
things — arc maple syrup and chocolate 
sauce. I mean, we have them but they're 
not lit for much." 

Afterward, he began to discharge dili- 
gently a number of chores of curious 
variety— especially the lirst. the matter 
of the sea lions. “The mayor of Napier 
wants a couple and asked me to sec w hat 
can bo done," Snell explained. Napier, 
it develops, is a town of about ZO.fXX) 
which has no sea lions and wants two 
yemi-cisiii/ed owes for i\s wev. aquatic 
pool. And the mayor of Napier turns out 
to be a director of Rothmans tobacco. 
(Snell is employed in its advertising and 
publicity depanmenl.) Snell began by 
calling Marinchind. a watery peep show 
not far from Los Angeles, and Marine- 
land said the man you want is Richard 
Headley, in Santa Barbara. Mr. Head- 
ley catches and trains sea lions, and 
though he was out when Peter called 
(“Hello, my name’s Snell, and I'm anx- 
ious to locale two semi-trained sea lions 


for the Napier Aquatic Pool”), his sec- 
retary said that sea lions willing to cat 
out of a man's hand fetch S 1 1 0, exclusive 
of shipping, but why didn’t he write a 
letter from New Zealand and Mr. Head- 
ley certainly would. . . . 

"Sounds reasonable to me. SI 10,” said 
Snell, hanging up. and moved on from 
affairs of state to affairs of his own fu- 
ture. To that end he admitted to his 
room, for a private conference, a man 
who has some plans and schemes for his 
post-amateur future, “tndorscmenls 
and the like." said Snell, getting back 
into his track clothes, “but nothing yet 
very delinilc. I wonder if I've any com- 
mercial value?" And with that to per- 
plex him, he crossed over again into La- 
fayette I’ark and, in the noonday sun, 
began to jog around it, past whitewashed 
Lafayette himself, past the woman 
grooming her German shepherd with a 
hairbrush, past the crossword puzzlers, 
the slcc|iers, loafers and basketball play- 
ers. none of them paying the world-rc- 
uovvned Peter Snell the slightest tuitvd. 
When he had run what he fancied was 
four miles, he sal on the grass, stretched 
out his awesome freckled legs, and talked 
some more about his future. 

“When I retire 1 know it will disap- 
point a lot of people, and if 1 try to 
capitalize on my fame it will make them 
ashamed of me. They think of me. you 
.sec. as this sort of clean-cut New Zea- 
lander who has no vices and can do no 
wrong. That's what really gets Sally an- 
noyed. 'Oh, 1 could tell them a thing or 
two.’ she will say. And now, in March, 
they’re giving me the O.B.E. (Snell is al- 
ready a Member of the Order of the 
British Empire, and the O.B.E,, making 
him an Officer in the hierarchical scheme 
of things, merely represents a small step 
up. J They asked me, as a matter of form. 
1 suppose, if I’d accept the honor, and 1 
said, *No, thank you.’ And then they 
said. ‘Nobody vurtvs down these things. 
You're obliged to accept them,' so I 
agreed to. if that's the way it is. Run- 
ning, after all. has given us self-confi- 
dcncc and a position of standing in our 
community. We used to be timid in 
school.” (Snell often uses “we" and “us" 
when he means only himself. “Thai's be- 
cause 1 was always taught that saying 
1 and me all the time was impolite and 
forward.") 

As he kept talking. Snell was work- 
ing himself into a proper mood of dis- 



Busy man of the world. Snell is weleo/ned to Los Angeles by New Zealand Consul Greig (center). 


may: there were codiing-nioths in his 
apple trees because he did not ha\e time 
to spray them before leaving for the 
Olympics, the \ised-car prices in Ncv. 
Zealand were outrageous, the income 
laves too high and the career opportuni- 
lics for a young athlete like himself too 
bleak- Hut slowly he brightened. "This 
trip," he said, "will give me more con- 
tacts. ril get a page in my book from it. 
I'll get some speeches from it. .And the 
New Zealand Broadcasting Corp. has 
asked me to file a story on the meet. 
Maybe I'll wind up as a commentator." 

Rack at the hotel that evening. Snell 
ran into Bill Crothers and his coach, 
hred Tool, and they went out for tea. 
<• rothers had lost a race in New 'I'ork the 
night before, possibly because of a virus 
infection, and at one point snee/cd in 
Snell's direction, "‘rhat's the ticket." 
Slid I ool. "A few nutre like that. Bill, 
and we've got him," Said Snell after the 
others had left: "Virus tir no virus, the 
only way I can thrash that bloke is to 
get in front of him and go fiat out." 

Still, on Saturday, the day of the meet. 
Snell was as busy as ever with liis odds 
and ends. After another breakfast of pan- 
cakes. he buttonholed the Russian Olym- 
pic coach. CiahricI Korobkov. It was 
Snell's intention to get himself invited 
to a Russian meet this summer, hut aft- 
er his talk w iih Korobkov he found him- 
self in an unusual position. "He called 


the tune himself." said Snell, in some 
wonder. Ordinarily, when Snell ofl'ers to 
enter a race, the promoters fall over 
themselves trying to be accommodating, 
trying, indeed, to work things out to 
Snell’s convenience. Korobkov, by con- 
trast. said simply that if Snell could 
come to .Minsk on July 5 line: if not. 
that was O.K.. loo, "I told him I was 
racing in l.ondon on the third, and 
civuldn'i I come later in July, and lie 
said impossible, he had to prepare for 
the Americans, and then, of all things, 
he asked me if I thought Ron C larke 
could make it on the lifth. He even 
wants me to give C larkey his address." 
Snell stared in ama/cmeni at tlie piece 
of paper the Russian had given him. 
lie was laughing, but Clarke, the .Aus- 
tralian long-distance runner, was not 
exactly the man Snell had been meaning 
to promote. 

R.ick in his warnuip suit again, he went 
over U) the Sports Arena, where work- 
men were still assembling the wooden 
track. Dodging around them, he ran fast 
and slow laps, then complained about 
the dilliculiies of making the turns "If 
I didn't watch I'd lly right over the edge." 
Snell, whose mercurial, darling thoughts 
remind one of Cassius Clay, then got 
down on all fours and peered under the 
track. "I'm study ing the underpinnings." 
he said. "We don't have an indoor track 
in all of New Zealand, and. may be. when 



sandwiches with England's Slaap and Webb. 


somebody gets interested in building an 
arena. I can giveadviee." 

\\ iih thai he looked up at the .Ameri- 
can Bag in the rafters. "Ovv you know 
when they play /ln Si<ii-Spiiiinlet//iiiii- 
iit-r here a fan blows that (lag. It gives 'em 
a laugh back in New Zealand to hear 
about ihal." Me was told the same thing 
happens in Canada wlicn (hh! Save flit- 
Qiiffii is played before hockey games: he 
should tell that around New Zealand, 
loo. "Oh, I'd never repeat such a thing as 
that." said Snell, "even if it were true." 

Immediately another inspiration hit 
him. He would like to have a film of the 
track meet, to sliow when he rciiirned 
home. VV ilhin a few minutes he had ar- 
ranged everything with NBC, which was 
setting up television cameras. Then he 
said he needed to go by the May Co. 
and pick up a set of siamless-siecl mix- 
ing howls for his former landlady in 
Auckland. Mrs. SN arren, "Suiinle-'S steel 
IS terribly dear at liome." he said. W hen 
that was done, he had an idea that, w hilc 
wailing for his own race, he might inter- 
view other athletes "if only 1 can bor- 
row a tape recorder fiom someone." He 
borrowed it. of course from Hal Con- 
nolly. the world record holder in the 
hammer who lives in Los Angeles. And 
then, while drinking a tinal cup of leu 
at the hotel before leaving for the arena, 
he ran into a man he had been looking 
for all day Hilmer I odge. the former 
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by WHITNEY TOWER 
Mrs. Henry Carnegie Phipps has the best-bred racehorses in the U.S., 
and her Bold Ruler is racing's foremost sire. One of his sons. Bold Lad, 
remains a favorite for the Kentucky Derby despite an injured foreleg 

BOLD IS 
THE BADGE OF 
CHAMPIONS 


THE BOLD RULER 3-YEAR-OLDS 


MORSE 

OWNER 

RECORD 

ASWAN 

Meadow Stable. Va. 

no starts 

not 1) IIK■OAR 

Mrs. J. R. 11. Thouron. Pa. 

8 starts, 2 wins 

HOI 1) HiomK 

W heatley Stable, N.V. 

I start, 1 win 

HOI l> IXPI RltNCE 

Meadow Stable, Va, 

7 starts, 4 wins 

HOI O 1 Al> 

W hcaticy Stable. N.Y. 

]0 starts, 8 wins 

ftSIRl'M 

Mrs, Richard C. duPonl. Md. 

6 starts. 1 win 

COSQLtfRISG 

W hcailcy, (). Phipps, N.Y. 

no starts 

CORNISH PRINCE 

G. [). Widencr. Pa. 

7 starts, 4 wins 

tSVOY 

Claiborne Farm. Ky. 

no starts 

mil TIIOLC.IITS 

J. C. Brady. N.J. 

2 Starts, unplaced 

JACISIO 

W. Haggin Perry, Va. 

5 starts, 4 wins 

JOVt 

Mrs, Ogden Phipps. N.Y. 

no starts 

lA PAIRIF. 

La/y F Ranch, Texas 

1 1 starts, I third 

OUlIN I MrRr.SS 

W heatlcy Stable, N.Y. 

14 starts. 8 wins 

KUt ( o' <<OLD 

G.M. Humphrey, Ohio 

no starts 

SIAONCHMSS 

O. J'hipps, N.Y. 

10 starts. 2 wins 

IIRIMIA 

W. Haggin Perry, Va. 

9 starts. 2 wins 

IHRI 1 SUNSMS 

Circcntrce Stable. N.Y. 

no starts 

CPPl R HAM) 

Edward G. Burke, Fla. 

1 start, unplaced 

VALIANT OCVIN 

Warner L. Jones. Ky. 

2 starts, 2 wins 


T hey siiy there is nothing like a good 
racehorse to bring out the hcei in a 
man. Whoever coined that phrase on the 
hackslreleh of another era would have 
second thoughts if he were wintering at 
Florida's Hialeah right now. 

There arc many good horses at Hiale- 
ah. but the best is a handsome, deep- 
nch-chcstnut .t-ycar-old colt with white 
feet and a star and stripe of the same 
color in his face. This is Bold Lad. who 
won eight of 10 races and S387.47! last 
year, has been the early favorite for the 
1965 Kentucky Derby, and so far has 
miserably failed to bring out the heel in 
those around him. Not that he hasn't 
tried. A month ago he reared up in 
the walking ring and crowned his Irish 
groom. Dave Sullivan, with his foot. 
When Sullivan was revived, his lirst 
thought was to ask whether Bold Lad's 
leg had been X-rayed yet. It was all right 
then, but two weeks later X rays showed 
that Bold Lad had developed a splint 
just below the knee on the inside of his 
right foreleg (SI. Feb, 15). This normal- 
ly is a minor ailment that merely delays 
a horse's serious training for about 10 
days. However, after Bold Lad was gal- 
loped last Friday it was apparent that 
he had not fully recovered, and getting 
him ready for the Derby is going to re- 
quire expert care and superlative horse- 
manship by his trainer. 

Fortunately, that trainer is Bill Win- 
frey, one of the best in the business, and 
Winfrey's skill is matched by the devo- 
tion of Dave Sullivan, of Bold Lad's ex- 
ercise boy, Tommy Quinn, of Stable Of- 
hcc Manager John F'iusimmons.of Fore- 
man and Assistant Trainer Allie Robert- 
son and even by that of Bold Lad's mas- 
cot, a 9-month-old police dog named 
Oliver who is so sweetly disposed that 
Auric Goldlinger could safely set up 
headquarters in the next stall to organize 
a raid on Hialeah's money room. 

Despite Bold Lad's temporary inlirmi- 
ty. there is an extra something in the 
Florida air around Hialeah's Barn C 
these days — an unusually good morale 
among stable personnel who know that 
they are contributing to the success of 
the country's No. ! Thoroughbred rac- 
ing empire. This empire belongs to three 
generations of Phippses and has been 
guided by experts like the A. B. Han- 
cocks, father and son, at whose Clai- 
borne Farm in Paris, Ky. Phipps marcs 


have long been boardeil and bred lo she 
tinesl available stallions. Claiborne Farm 
is a place, too. where yearlings get the 
most careful early training. 

For 37 year.? Phipps racing slock was 
sent from Claiborne to Trainer Sunny 
.lim F-'it/simmons. who retired in 1963 
at the age of 88— but not before he had 
assured many future Phipps runners by 
developing some top marcs. Ilis most 
notable accomplishment for the Phipps 
clan was developing a son of the great 
Nasrullah. who popped up with exactly 
ihe right name; Bold Ruler. As a young- 
ster at Claiborne. Bold Ruler sulTered a 
double hernia. He looked so sickly that 
Bull Hancock sent him to a back pasture 
so that visitors to the farm otlicc could 
not see him. Throughout his career Bold 
Ruler ran with a rheumatic condition 
and was never entirely sound. Yet he ran 
with tremendous heart, always eager to 
be up with the pace, and he had amaz- 
ing powers of acceleration. "Me could 
boat any horse in the world from si\ 
furlongs to a mile-and-an-eighih." Mr. 

1 it/ said recently, in his career (1956 
58) Bold Ruler won 23 of 33 races and 
S764.204. 

Considering his speed, it is not sur- 
prising that Mrs. Henry Carnegie Phipps 
(who races under the name of Wheatley 
Stable) and her son Ogden shared Bull 
Hancock's belief that Bold Ruler could 
be a top stallion. "On his day he was 
truly great." says Hancock. "And I be- 
lieved that a frec-runner like that had 
the Ivesi chance possible of producing 
slayers if his offspring came from strong 
enough families." Out in California Bill 
Winfrey, who nearly won the 1953 Ken- 
tucky Derbv with .Mfred Vanderbilt's 
Native Dancer and who since the late 
■ 50 s had been operating a public stable, 
was thinking along exactly ihesamel ines. 
W infrev look Mr. 1 il/.’sjob in .lune 1963 
and admits today; "Sure, i was inllii- 
cnced grealiv by the idea of training 
some Bold Rulers. 1 always thought he 
had more potential as a stud than Nash- 
ua. So far he's belter, anyway." 

So far and how* No stallion, in 
fact, has ever started his stud career 
in this country with sucli fantastic 
success, Last year .ilonc he had 10 
slakes winners, he Itccamc the youngest 
champion sire to repeat as champion, 
and he is the only two-lime champion in 
the history of U.S. rticingwho was the 


leading sire of 1-ycar-olds in those same 
two years. 

Last year Mrs. Phipps, son Ogden and 
grandson Ogden Mills (Dinny) Phipps 
owned 20 of the 40 marcs to whom Bold 
Ruler was bred. Hancock receives a few 
services to Bold Ruler as his managerial 
fee. and the others— if you can buy one 
—arc worth a minimum of S35.(XK1 each. 
So much in demand arc B<dd Ruler's 
offspring that the only yearling by him 
sold at public auction in 1964 was pur- 
chased for SI70.CKX). The colt's new 
name, appropriately enough, is One Hold 
Bui. 

W hile Bold Ruler's oldest racing crop 
has just turned 5. his winners up to now 
are scattered among all the crops: six 
4-ycar-olds. 12 3-ycar-oldsand 1 1 2-ycar- 
olds won in 1964. Bold Ruler hcljvcd 
W heal Icy last year to the moncy-w inning- 
owner's award (Sl.073.572) and the 2- 
vcar-old colt and lilly championships 
with Bold Lad and Oucen F.mpress. In 
the course of these pleasant activities, 
Wheatley joined Calumet I arm. C. V. 
Whitney and Rex Idlsworth as the only 
stables ever to earn more than SI million 
in purses in a season. 

Of the I 21 youngsters weighted on the 
recent Fxperimental Free Handicap list, 
eight are by Bold Ruler. Topweighied 
at 130 pounds by Handicapper Tommy 
Trotter. Hold Lad is in a select group 
indiKling (from among 250. (KX) horses 
ranked in 31 free handicaps) Himeicch. 
•Msab and Native Dancer, who also re- 
ceived 130 pounds- Only Count I led. 
at 132. was assigned more weight in the 
Hxpciimenlal. which attempts to evalu- 
ate the new 3-year-olds on tlie basis of 
their 2-year-old form and polcniial, I or 
those who try to read a Kcnliickv Derby 
finish from the Lxivcrimental weights, it 
is worth noting that Count I led won 
his I7erby. wliilo Bimcicch. -Msab aitd 
Native Dancer all ran second. 

The Phippses, however, seldom run 
second to other people's horses or to 
anything else. It has been that way most 
of the years since Henry Pliipps was 
born in 1839. the son of a cobbler. He 
grew up in Barefoot Square in Alle- 
gheny. I’a. and at 13 while working 
for SL25 a week for a Pittsburgh jewel- 
er. made a pal of another poor boy on 
the hiiK’k named Andrew Carnegie. 
\ oung Phipps's (irst share in what later 
became Carnegie Co. cost him a pain- 


fully earned S800. but it seems to have 
been worth it. 

In 1901, after the two liad been in a 
steel partnership for many years. Car- 
negie sold out to J. P. Morgan who then 
founded L.S, Steel. Henry Phipps's 
share of the .sale was S50 million. Five 
years ago the 550 million of 1901 was 
worth S3(X) million to the more than 70 
living Phippses who draw their incomes 
from what has been described as a "di- 
versilicd portfolio of real-estate liold- 
ings. corporate bonds and stocks, mu- 
nicipals and governmcnls." 

In the last few generations the I’hippses 
and their cousins have married into fam- 
ilies with names like (iraco. Mills. Mar- 
tin and Boslwick. and they have become 
one of the most active and successful 
sporting tribes of our time. F.arly on 
the Pliippscs used to hunt big game in 



GRANDE DAME of rucing. Mrv. Phippv is 
the head of ilic inosi active sporling elan, 
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Africa, shoot grouse in Scotland and 
cast for salmon in Canada. \1t>rc re- 
cently liorses and tennis court tennis, 
that is - have preoccupied them. \1 ichael 
Phipps and his cousin. Winston Ciucst, 
were lO-gotil polo players, while Ray- 
mond Ciucst rode not tar hchind at eight 
goals. Ogden Phipps, now 56 and chair- 
man of The JtKkcy Club long ago be- 
came so enchanted with the old Prench 
game of court tennis— and subsequently 
so good at it that he was eight times 
national amateur champion. His cousin, 
Alastair Martin, was also an eight-time 
champion. And now Ogden’s 24-yeai'- 
old son Oinny who. like Bold Lad. has 
never missed an oat in his life (weight. 
275 pounds), is dcTending amateiii dou- 
bles champ with Northrop Knox, after 
playing No. 2 on both the tennis and 
squash teams at Yale. 



POPPED SPLINT ihai cat Bold Lad's activ- 
ity is shown by Assistant Jr.iinor Kobertson. 


Ogden's brother-in-law. Pete Bosl- 
wick. another high-goal polo player, 
once rode for John Hay Whitney in 
Lngland's Cirand National StL'cpIcchasc. 
Pete has since become one of the leading 
jumping trainers in the I'.S. Both his 
older sons are star court tennis and 
racquets players and top gtdfers: one 
of them. Jimmy, is the defending ama- 
teur golf champion of I ranee. l)nc of 
Pete’s brothers. A. C. Bosiwick. owns 
a few racehorses, but another one. 
Dunbar, must be considered a maverick 
by Phipps Standards. He is a harness- 
horse breeder and owner, an oHicial in 
the U.S. Trotting AsstKiation and treas- 
urer of The Hambletonian ScKiety. 

Other Phippses and their in-l.iws ride 
to hounds in Maryland and Virginia. 

1 ormer polo star Mike Phipps, now on 
Hialeah's Board of Directors, operates a 
firsKlass Thoroughbred training center 
at St, Lucie. I la,. while down the road 
in Palm Beach (where almost all the 
Phippses can beg a bed in the house of 
one relative or another). Mrs. Dgden 
Phipps's daughter Lilly Lee McKim Pu- 
litzer invented the dress that bears her 
name Lilly and made a business suc- 
cess on her own. Her husband. Peter 
I’ulit/er. a crack shot with riMe and shot- 
gun. was co-driver on the winning boat 
in the 1^64 Miami-to-Nassau power- 
boat race. Who did it belong to-’ Why. 
ytiung Dinny Phipps, of course, who 
since then has bought a marine company 
in Miami that specializes in motors rath- 
er than hulls. So far those engines arc 
responsible for three linishers in the lirst 
SIX in last fall's .Salton C’ily 500 and more 
recently for the one-two boats in the 
Orange Bowl Regatta. 

One Phipps who certainly will not be 
distracted from horse racing by boats or 
anything else is the leader of the clan, 
the former (iladys Mills, now the XO- 
year-old widow of Henry Carnegie 
Phipps and mother of Ogden. Starting 
w ith only live horses nearly 40 years ago. 
she has had amazing success with her 
stable (called Wheatley for Wheatley 
Road on Long Island land has rarely had 
a losing season. She still makes out her 
own list each y ear of which broodmares 
are to be bred to which stallions and 
thoroughly enjoys being more success- 
ful with her horses than Ogden has been 
w ith his. She gets to the races w henever 
possible. On Long Island, two or three 
times a week, she drives her Bentley to 
the stables at Belmont. There, with a 


passenger cargo of several dogs, she 
feeds the horses sugar and talks over rac- 
ing plans with Trainer W infrey. 

No Phipps has ever been a publici- 
ty hound. Until Dinny slightly aiteied 
the family pattern by hobnobbing in 
track press boxes and frequenting Toots 
.Shor’s. none considered the press any- 
thing more than a necessary evil of the 
modern age. One exception has been Og- 
den's wife, the former Lillian Bostwick 
w ho hasdone more than any one in Amer- 
ica to encourage participation in jump 
racing and continually urges racing w rit- 
ers to give her sport more of a play in 
print. Ihe owner of Wheatley .Stable, 
however, feels no similar compulsion to 
grant interviews, even vvlien they pertain 
to her Bold l ad. and it has been reported 
by members of her family that she does 
not exactly roar with laughter at the sight 
of M>me cartoons of her that appear from 
time to time in Hu- Monnun Tt’h‘f!rapli 
and Diii'h Kdiiiif! f'onti. 

Although she is extremely shy and not 
given to imperious gestures. Mrs. Phipps 
must still be considered the I’lainl tlanw 
of .American racing. Her son. Ogden, has 
himself been in the game for some .JO 
years, but it wasn't until the sale of the 
late Colonel V . R. Bradley 's sttK’k in the 
mid-'40s that the Phipps racing fortunes 
began their rise to the top. It was then, 
recalls Bull Hanewk. that Ogden wise- 
ly concentrated on building up a brood- 
mare band. (Misty Morn, the dam of 
Bold Lad, was the champion of her sex 
in 1955.) Because of that, (he Phippses 
today have the best-bred stable in the 
country. It includes, in addition to 47 
horses in training- IX of them Bold 
Rulers 45 broodmares, some two doz- 
en newly turned yearlings and the expec- 
tation of an equal number of new foals 
this spring. If. for some hard-to-imagine 
reason, the Phippses decided to sell out 
everything tomorrow. SI5 million would 
be a reasonable bid. The mares alone 
would bring around S2.5 million. Bidd 
Ruler would command the same price, 
and Bold Lad is already worth S2 mil- 
lion. Of course. Ogden and his mother 
have no intention of selling, cither now 
or in (he foreseeable future. As chairman 
of I he JtKkey Club and a trustee of the 
New York Racing Association. Ogden 
tries to show up at the track every time 
a Phipps horse runs. He is as shy as his 
mother a trait often mistaken foraloof- 
ncss and unbends only with close rac- 
ing friends or when golfing with nonrac- 
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My husband introduced me to a 
really smooth Canadian last night! 


I’ve always liked Canadians, but 
none of them ever tasted this smooth and light. 
So smooth, it even tastes good on the rocks. 
Oh . . . you knew it all along! 
Known by the company it keeps. 
Seagram’s \ / 

Canadian 
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V/ft. Jimie\A. Remit k «>/ Ortruit. Mkhivtin. /lus « </yp» « ^rfuf c/r«// of driving. Her StohH dealer. 


Mrs. Reniick depends on her Mobil dealer for more 



What it High Energy Cttoline? 
Mobil lahet ttraignt-run gtaohne 



-the basic product ell refmert 
Stan with-and further refirtea it 

BO that light, low*anergy atorn 
groups are replaced by huskier 
high-energy atom groups Thera- 


frf } 

Suit IB more power more power 



for hills, for passing, and for the 



economy of long mileage. 




than just Mobil Premium... High Energy Gasoline 


Ii takes more than a 6-inch snow to stop a live wire 
Ukc Mrs. Remick. She's on the go all year long. It’s 
7 miles to her volunteer job at the neighborhood 
thrift shop. And 5 miles to her weekly bridge game. 

She covers a Detroit suburb raising funds for char- 
ity and working for young people's concerts -not to 
mention all the shopping and visiting she does. 

Her way of life literally depends on her car. And 
she dixisn't know a spark plug from a carburetor. 
Why should she? She depends on her Mobil dealer. 


Here are some of the things he did for her this week: 

• Checked the tire pressure 

• Made a lale-winlcr check of the antifreeze 

• Tested the battery for peak winter pr>wer 

• Filled her tank with Mobil Premium ... High Rnergy 
Gasoline for quick starts these freezing mornings, and 
good mileage all day lung 

• Added a quart of all-wcalhcr Mobiloil Special for pro- 
tection against culd-engine wear 

Millions of motorists gel this kind of service from 
their Mobil dcaicn. You can. too. 


}*(>r good advice... 
und t<Hid pmducts 
...depend oil 
your Mobil dealer 



Five powerful reasons for the 

new excitement in the Ramhler Classic 



Spectacular floor shifts — 
Sensible sure control 
Shifl'Commaml Flash-O-Malic— 
you coniroC shifting, or let it shift 
itself, Twin-Stick (manual with 
overJrivc) has Instant Overtake at 
button touch. Options. 


Spectacular new action - 
Sensible ee(m4»my 
Stylcii for action, with 
engines to match its 
■'Let's Go" beauty. Big 
V-8 options, up to 270 hp. 
or Torque Command Sixes 
that come on like bights, 
save like Ramblers. 



Watch tha Danny Kaye Show on CBS-TV, Wednesday evenme- 


New Intermediate Size of the 

3 SENSIBU; SPECTACUIARS 

Meet the totally new Classic — alive with new 
beauty, new bigness. Five spectacular engines: 
6's, optional V-8*s. I'ive transmission options 
Cilamor interiors! Optional reclining bucket 
seals, console, wire-wheel covers, txlra-valuc 
features like Weather Eye Heating, Double- 
Safety Brakes. Deep-Dip nistproofing. FREE 
car-comparison X-Ray book at your Rambler 
dealer may save you hundreds of dollars! 
American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 

RAMBLER 

NKW! THRKK SIZKS FOR 1%S 
\MB.VSSAm)8-UrM>l. FiiKM .New RimhWr 
CI.ASSK:— New IniermedUle-Site Sanhlrr 
tMERK AN-TIwCmbmcI Rcoamb* Kiwt 
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ing friends. One of ihe lalter. Grumman 
Tcsl Pilot Tom LcBoutillier. Sitys of him, 
"Ho claims he's a 10-handicap player 
but he plays to a four, and if you let your 
guard down for a minute he’ll empty 
your pockets. His croquet-style putting 
is murderous.” Ogden’s friends also 
know him to be a top bridge player and 
a whiz at backgammon. 

It surprised no one when the I’hippses 
wound up with Bill Winfrey as their 
trainer. Ogden says of the appointment. 
‘ Bill can train (illies as well as he can 
train colts — and we find that equally im- 
portant.” Adviser Bull Hancock adds. 
“Bill can lake good horses or bad horses 
and do well with them. His horses look 
well, he uses good judgment, he has 
good help, and his horses arc relaxed 
and settled and arc never rushed along.” 

Nobody in racehorse training got a 
bettercducation in his trade than Bill Win- 
frey. and no trainer today has won more 
friends and respect. Winfrey was born 
48 years ago in Detroit. His father died 
when he was 3, and two years later his 
mother married Trainer Carey W mfrey, 
whom Bill called Pop until his death a 
few years ago. Carey was one of his gen- 
eration’s great horsemen, in the tradi- 
tion of Preston Burch and the late 
George Odom and Ben Jones. He used to 
work the New York circuit in the sum- 
mer and go down to New Orleans in the 
winter. "Sometimes, when I was only 6 
or 7.” says Bill. "1 used to sleep in l’i>p's 
bed, and i‘d put a leg U>ck on him so he 
couldn’t go to the track in the morning 
without me,” 

After only two months in high school. 
Bill persuaded Pi'p that the racetrack 
was for him. and in 1932. weighing only 
95 pounds, he became ajockey. "1 went 
to 1 10 pounds in seven months,” he says, 
"and that was the end of that. I turned 
to training and got a license at 16. They 
said 1 was the youngest in the country at 
the time." 

Winfrey’s first noticeable success came 
in 1939 with a marc he claimed, named 
Dini. who won 27 races for him. Two 
years later, when a trainer working for 
CIcse Putnam was put undersuspension. 
Putnam asked W'infrey to take his horse, 
Swain, to Louisville and run in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, especially if it came up 
mud. "It didn’t come up mud,” Winfrey 
recalls now. "and the horse was so sore 
he could hardly move, but my orders 
were to run anyway. We did and were 
last all the way to Whirlaway in an II- 


horsc field." Winfrey has a special rea- 
son to remember that 1941 Derby now. 
"My next Derby was 12 years later with 
Native Dancer.” he says, "and now it’s 
1965, another 12 years later. If 1 have to 
wait until 1977. it may be too late!” This 
undoubtedly contributes to Winfrey’s 
determination that Bold Lad will run in 
Louisville. He plans to give the colt his 
first start in the Gotham at Aqueduct on 
April .3 and then race in the Wood Me- 
morial on April 17. 

After a couple of wartime years with 
the Marines. Winfrey returned to train 
for Royce Marlin’s VS’oodvale Farm, and 
in the spring of 1949 he started a 10- 
ycar hitch as private trainer for .Alfred 
V'andorbili. For the most part they were 
productive years. Bill quickly hit the big 
lime with the development of some top 
Slock from Vanderbilt’s Sagamore f\trm. 
He and Vanderbilt had the fine race 
mares Next Move and Bed o' Roses and 
a sulking critter named Cousin, who ac- 
tually beat Tom Fool in the flopeful. 
But real fame came with the 1950 crop, 
which included Find. Social Outcast and 
the gray named Native Dancer. Every- 
thing the Dancer did was dramatic, and 
because he made his appearance during 
the early days of televised sports, he be- 
came a hero overnight. According to 
Winfrey. Native l>ancer had one failing. 
"When he’d go by horses he’d relax in- 
stead of pouring it on. He didn’t have 
the killer instinct, though he got the Job 
done. Even against poorer horses he 
wouldn't look good because he'd just 
win. But he'd win when he had to.” 

One time he had to, however, and 
couldn’t quite gel the job done was in 
the historic Kentucky Derby of 1953. 
Native Dancer lost the only race of his 
career and in so doing gained more fame 
than if he had breezed home by 10 
lengths. Winfrey has had 12 years to 
think about the race, and it is fresh in 
his memory, "There's no race like the 
Derby.” he said outside Bold Lad’s stall 
at Hialeah on a recent sunny morning. 
"It keys everyone up, the riders included. 
Eric Ciucrin look Native Dancer into the 
clubhouse turn far back. There Money 
Broker shut him off - ixThaps intenlion- 
ally, but I have no reason to believe it 
was. Now, being keyed up, Eric might 
have had his judgment affected. Any- 
way, down the backstrelch Native Danc- 
er ran like a wild horse, and he got po- 
sition going into that far turn. There 
Eric dropped down onto the rail, and 
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What's the most popular 
spectator sport in* Canada? 



Flockcy? Certainly not! 
VVatching home movies 
and slides is still number one, 
just as in the United States. 

And like "their 
neighbors to the South.” 
Canadians e.xpcct their slides 
and movies to appear even 
brighter, sharper and more 
colorful than the "real thing” 

. . . and that goes for projecting 
in only partly darkened rooms 
and for wide-angle viewing. 

A lot to ask from a projection 
screen? Not from D.i-Lite! 

Not in Canada, the U.S.A., 
England. Switzerland, Italy . . . 
everywhere projection screens 
arc sold. "Around The World 
It’s Da-Lite” . . . and the whole 
world seems to know it! 

Write Dept. S. I. for 
free brochure. 


*Da-Lile screens 
are now sold in 
most world markets 
from $4.50 to $850 


Originators of ilie 
glass henileil, silver 
leiuk iiliir amt piiyh- 
billion iripoil screens 




fiorhl's Foremost Projeclioii Screens Since 1909 
DA.UTK SCREEN CO.. INC. WARS AW, I NDIANA 
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Who 
put the 
Green Stripe 
is HER’S on a 
‘ 4 Scotch 

’ whisky? 


Usher did, a bit of 
an individualist. ■ He 
made the first really light 
Scotch in 1 833, and to set 
it apart he gave it the 
Green Stripe. People 
liked Usher's light 
smooth whisky, and news 
about It spread. Years 
later a lot of distillers 
began making light 
Scotch but nobody ever 
made one better. • Green 
Stripe doesn't cest you 
anything more. 

Bottled in Scoll.tnd 


G SfNira/'l 


SilfipliArs cf mkaiy 


USHER’S 



Blended Scorch Whiiky. 86.8 Proof, ©I9M The Jos. Carneau Co., New York, N. Y. 


they were third turning for home. Dark 
Star was two lengths in front and about 
15 feet out from the rail. Correspondent 
was a length in front of us, and Native 
Dancer was on the inside. If every horse 
had held position it would have been 
one thing, but as Dark Star came over to 
the rail Eric pulled Native Dancer out 
and had to start his run all over again. 
He missed Dark Star by a head. The 
point is this: being shut off by Money 
Broker didn't in itself mean defeat, but 
it led to subsequent events. If we hadn't 
been shut off. Native Dancer might have 
won by four or five lengths. I was crest- 
fallen. not for me. because the game 
owed me nothing, but 1 felt .sorry for 
Mr. Vanderbilt and for the horse— and 
for everyone else." 

Naturally enough. Winfrey is con- 
stantly being asked to compare Bold 
Lad with Native Dancer. "Comparisons 
arc ridiculous.” he says. "Could Joe 
Louis tell you if he could beat Jack 
Dempsey? But I will say this. Bold Lad 
has the same potential that Native Danc- 
er had at the same time in his career. 
Now 1 never saw Man o' War. but Cita- 
tion was the best horse I ever saw, He 
proved himself, and he had that kill- 
er instinct. In my heart 1 think Native 
Dancer might have been the equal of 
Citation, and 1 only wish that a weak- 
ness in his feet hadn't forced his retire- 
ment at 4 and prevented him from prov- 
ing the real greatness that 1 suspect was 
in him." 

The days ahead arc not going to be 
easy for Winfrey any more than they will 
be for Bold Lad. The handsome chestnut 
is a high-withered individual with a tine 
head. Says Winfrey. "His right knee has 
a slight prominence and has never been 
quite as cold as the other one. but so 
far this is more or less like a ballplayer 
with a spur in his heel, only the spur 
doesn't bother him." Winfrey is confi- 
dent the colt w ill be ready for the Derby, 
and tlicn. "the only way they'll beat him 
is with bad racing luck." 

A young man who w ill have something 
to say about Bold Lad's racing fortunes 
is his regular Jockey, stone-faced Braulio 
Bac/a. who will never bore an audience 
by talking loo much. "This horse." he 
says, looking the chestnut in the eye. "is 
intelligent, because he knows when you 
want him to relax. He's as kind as can 
be. Also [here he grinned like a statue 
cracking at the seams] he can run a lit- 
tle bit faster than the rest." snd 
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SSlarrantp 


IVo years on parts and one year on labor: "For the first 24 months or 400 hours 
of operation, whichever comes first. Chris-Craft Corporation will repair or re- 
place. at its option, parts defective by reason of faulty workmanship or material 
returned to the selling dealer with transportation charges to the point of manu- 
iacture. For the first 12 months or 200 hours of operation, whichever comes 
first, Chris-Craft will pay the labor costs as determined by its schedule for 
removal and reinstallation of such parts. Chris-Craft does not warrant used boat 
or engine purchases, paints, varnishes, chrome, racing boats or engines, altered 
boats or parts or speeds." 

CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


1 . 






If anybody gives you 
a warranty this strong 
he’d better be 
selling Chris-Craft. 



38-ft. Constellation Salon, with 3 private cabins, from $30,590 


Chris-Craft builds sport boat.s, sailboat.s. cruisers, yachts, from IG to Go feet, marine-plywood Cavaliers, steel or 
aluminum Roamcrs, full-iapstrake Sea Skiffs, planked Philippine mah"gany Chris-Craft, and fiberglass cruisers, 
sailboats, and runabouts. Fur information, write Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Ueach, Florida. 


PART II 


THE BEST 


IN AMERICA 


BY DAN JENKINS 


Beginning with a distant view of Long Island Sound and ending on 
a spray-soaked cliff beside the Pacific Ocean, this second nine of 
Sports Illustrated’s Best 18 ranges across the continent. It is a watery 
closing nine that requires shots over a Pennsylvania brook, a 
Georgia pond (right), a South Carolina lagoon, a Colorado stream, 
a Michigan lake and an Oklahoma creek. The golfer who plays it 
may get his feet wet, but he will have seen nine holes, each in the 
position which it occupies on its own course, that — judged by 
standards of challenge, fairness, beauty and tradition — hqve no equal 
in America. Dan Jenkins took his 8-handicap and his waterproof 
shoes and tested them all. He describes what he saw — and how he did. 


The 12th at Augusta, a deceptive little hole where the Masters is won or lost. 
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The 13ih at Myrtle Beach, where a gulf must be crossed and alligators lurk. 
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WINGED FOOT 
PAR 3 191 YARDS 


Westchester County isa vast fresh-air factory just north of 
New York City. Populated primarily by commuting fathers 
and marching mothers, it consists of woods, hills, shopping 
centers, train platforms, station wagons and a variety of 
homes that range from Revolutionary War Ancient to 
Subdivision Modern. Stretching over an immense area be- 
tween the Hudson River and Long Island Sound, it is 
America's most famous bedroom, one that i.s noted for 
towns like Rye, Scarsdalc, Larchmont and New RcKhclIc. 
communities that have been made famous in both litera- 
ture and lyric. 

But even though many ofits hills have been forested with 
television aerials and its forests have been paved. West- 
chester somehow retains a remarkable beauty and quiet. 
Contributing to this bucolic atmosphere are the numerous 
fine golf courses within its boundaries, more, no doubt, 
than in any other area of comparable si/c in the U.S. The 
most renowned of all these courses is Winged Foot. 

Named after the Mercury emblem of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, some of whose members built Winged Foot's 
two I8s (West and East) in 1922, the club is located in 
Mamaroncck. one of Westchester's more popular and 
prosperous residential sections, yet it is not ultraexclusivc 
by Westchester standards. To accommodate its large mem- 
bership — 650 active golfers— it has a clubhouse so vast that 
if the Duke of Windsor stopped by, which he has. the 
place would remind him of an old London home of his, 
circa 1936. 

The worldwide attention that Winged Foot enjoys, and 
deserves, comes from the array of nationally known pro- 
fessionals who have peopled its golf shop — Claude Har- 
mon, Craig Wood. Mike Souchak, Jack Burke. Shelley 
Mayfield and Dave Marr— and from the staging of two 
U.S. Open championships. 

Winged Fool’s West Course, which was the site of the 
1929 U.S. Open (partly because the East Course did not 
gel into shape in time), has those old-fashioned character- 
istics of raised greens, narrow openings, fast and severely 
contoured putting surfaces and bunkers with steep walls. 
Much of the course's toughness lies in its first and last 
three holes, which arc simply long. It was on the 18th in the 
'29 Open that Bobby Jones holed one of his more critical 
putts, a 12-footcr for a par 4 that salvaged a 79 and a tic 
with Al Espinosa. The next day Jones humiliated Espinosa, 
defeating him by 23 strokes in a 36-holc playoff. Thirty 
years later, when the Open returned to Winged Foot, Billy' 
Casper sank putts of every conceivable length to win. In 
72 holes he had but one three-putt green. This came al the 
lOih hole on the final round, and it was a fitting place, for 


it is the green at Winged Fool's lOih that makes the hole 
a most deceptive par-3. 

Incorporated into the 10th is all of the real character that 
is Winged Foot. The green is rigidly flanked by bunkers, 
and the entrance to it is about as narrow as any hole on the 
course — only 15 feet. It rises sharply a.s it broadens, and 
thcreare heavy swells in the putting surface. "A lotof mem- 
bers say the green is slowly sinking in front.” says Course 
Superintendent Sherwood Moore. “But it is only sinking 
in their minds." 

Just hitting such a green is not enough. You can be on 
the precipitous front edge and. if the pin is in the back, 
you might be better off returning to the tee and hitting an- 
other three-iron at it. Or. if the pin is near the pinched front 
gale and you have been so foolish as to hit into the bunker 



Drive ior ahow and then putt, putt, putt for dough. 


on the left, forget it. Your e.xplosion shot is going to roll 
right off the green. 

Helped by a faint, trailing wind, my three-iron reached 
the lower right-hand edge of the green, and luckily the pin 
was there. I had a nasty l2-foolcr for u birdie, and I could 
not help remembering the old calendar that once hung in 
every golf shop in the country, the painting of Bobby Jones 
sinking a putt of about the same distance at Winged Foot 
in 1929. 1 posed for a similar sketch, but failed to hit the 
putt firmly. Short. Also wide. Artistically uninspiring, per- 
haps. but a safe par is a fine way to start the second nine 
at Winged Fool — and the second nincon America’s Best 18. 


U MERION 

PAR 4 378 YARDS 


Any golfcoursccan have its memorable occasions. The club 
may be nothing more than nine sand greens under a railroad 
trestle, but its members will recall every detail of the day 
young Joe Zilch finished 3-2-1 to set the course record, or 
the lime Mrs. Hattie Sausage lost 27 balls on the ditch 
hole. But. naturally, thcreare clubs with more classic memo- 
ries than others, and none has more than Philadelphia's 
Mcrion. For one modest example. Mcrion is where Bobby 
Jones completed the Grand Slam in 1930 by winning the 
U.S. Amateur while a special Marine detachment protected 

rufiUnun/ 



The 18th at Pebble Beach, where the ocean beautifies the scene and terrifies the golfer. 
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him from a crowd of 18,000. For another, ii was at Morion 
20 years later that Ben Hogan, recovered from a near-fatal 
accident, won the U.S. Open, signaling one of the finest 
comebacks in sport. 

Merion has been the scene of these and nine other major 
championships because it is a practically perfect example of 
American golf architecture. It is also the only course that 
could properly offer two holes for our Best 18. Morion's 
first hole began this scries (SI. Feb. 15), and now the 1 Uh, 
the historic Baffling Brook, follows as appropriately as the 
white sand follows a well-played explosion from Merion 's 
bunkers. 

This hole deceives you right from the tee. You think you 
have adequate room for your drive, but less than 100 yards 
down the fairway the terrain drops abruptly to a lower 
level, and this level, which is not visible from the tee, 
abounds with bunkers and trees. Yet the exciting part is 
still to come. Far back in a shaded setting of oak. beech and 
gum trees, embraced front, right and back by Baffling 
Brook, is the green. There is almost no fairway between the 

You aie offetad a boiiling look ot fam«d Bailling Biook. 

driving area and the green itself, only a broad, rocky creek 
bed. with the water rippling through the middle of it. The 
longer the golfer studies his clubselection for a high, biting 
pitch that must carry the creek, the stones and the wall in 
front of the green, the wider and deeper the brook becomes. 

The 1 1 th lirsl earned fame not for its dilficulty but simply 
for its existence. It was the hole where Jones closed out his 
final match 8 and 7 against Fugene Homans to complete 
the Slam, and it was the last really competitive hole Bobby 
ever played. The llth added to its reputation in the I9.t4 
U.S. Open when Gene Sara/en took a one-stroke lead 
into it in the final round, attempted to play sjtfe with 
a two-iron olT the tec and ended up with a 7. Bobby 
Cruickshank had led through the second day of that Open, 
even though he made a 6 at the I Ith. In the third round, the 
tiny Scot was still in contention at the I Ith when his eight- 
iron approach headed into the brook. But the ball hit a rock 
beneath the surface and bounded onto the green. C'ruick- 
shank tossed his club in the air, lipped his cap and said. 
"Thank you. Lord," only to have the club land on his head. 
He did not recover from the shock of the shot, or the blow, 
and Olin Dutra won the Open. 

My unhistoric drive put me in a good position for a seven- 
iron to the green. The pin was right and forward, on the 
edge of the Baffling Brook. Suffocating in all of Merion's 
tradition. I thought of Jones. Sara/en. Cruickshank and the 
probable drop area, then hit my own baffled approach. It 
carried the brook, sailed straight over the flag and somehow 
held the back part of the green, about 25 feet from the hole. 
Jones's old Calamity Jane itself could not have given the 
putt a better rap. It hit the middle of the cup for a birdie 3, 
proof once more that anything can happen at Merion's 1 Ith. 


AUGUSTA NATIONAL 
PAR 3 155 YARDS 


Augusta National Golf Club is one of the most televised 
golf courses in the country, and certainly the best known. 
Each April millions watch the Musters on TV. and the chal- 
lenge and complexities of Augusta's last four holes have 
become as familiar to the intent golf fan as his own bent 
putter. Largely because of this exposure, the final four holes, 
and especially the ISth and 16ih. have come to be regarded 
as the crucial ones. But the pros know this is wrong, and 
so does the large gallery of several thousand that alwavs 
gathers at a place called Amen Corner on the final day to 
watch the contenders play the llth. I2th and l.fth, These 
holes may be unfamiliar, since TV never shows them, but 
they are the holes where the Masters is won and lost. 

Amen Corner is an arrowhead of Georgia pines, fairwavs 
and flowers that is the farthest point on the course from the 
Augusta National clubhouse, and the three strenuous and 
wonderfully designed holes bend their way around this tri- 
angle. The 445-yard par-4 1 1th demands a strong tee shot 
out of the pines to a rising fairwa>. The second shot is a 
long iron down a hill to a green that is virtually a pier, 
with Rue's Creek curving around its whole left side. The 
corner concludes w ith an unnerving 475-yard par-5, a dog- 
leg left that offers the enticing gamble of going for a near- 
island green in two. But it is the hole between this diffi- 
cult pair that has become Augusta's severest test at Masters 
time. The 12th. confusing and frightening, may well be tlie 
most dangerous of all par-3s. 

To the unknowing among the sun-warmed multitudes 
who come to Augusta each April for the Masters, the 12th 
hole looks benign. It is not long, after all. Just a little flip 
across Rae's Creek w ith a short iron or mid-iron, depending 
on the w ind. But regardless of how it looks to the man w ith 
a ticket and a hot dog. it is considerably more than that to 
any player under pressure say, the pressure of trying to 
win a Masters. And it is equally testing to any golfer w ho is 
standing on the tee. staring at a far-right pin position so 
precariously placed that it appears to bob like a buoy in 
Rae's Creek, and trying to guess what a puff of w ind might 
do to his shot as it hangs over the green, which is hardly 
wider than a knife blade. 

As long ago as 1937, only four years after Bobby Jones 
had laid out (with Alister Mackenzie) this best of all rye- 
grass winter courses and originated the Masters Tourna- 
ment. the I2lh was a decisive hole. It was in that early 
Masters that Ralph Guldahl, nursing a four-.strokc lead the 
final day, played the 12th and 13th holes in 5 and 6 while 
Byron Nelson, behind him, went 2 and 3 (birdie, eagle) to 
win. More recently, Sam Snead won the 1952 Masters after 



Where bridges ate monuments and scores monumental. 
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chipping in for a round-saving bogey 4 ai ihc I2th. But Ar- 
nold Palmer, the toarnament’s only four-time champion, 
has provided more Uist-day Masters drama at Amen Corner 
than anyone, He helped himself win in 1958 when he 
parred 1 2 after being allowed a free drop from an imbedded 
lie, and in 1962 he birdied the hole and went on to take a 
playoff. This helped make up for 1 959, when he lost a two- 
stroke lead and a Masters on 12 by underclubbing and 
ending up with a triple-bogey 6. 

SupcHicially, the hole is gorgeous and alluring as it sits 
at the foot of an a/alca-and-pine-covered hill across the wa- 
ter, but it is actually a blithe spirit, full of devilry. You 
must clear the creek, which cuts almost to the putting sur- 
face, but you must not clear it by much, for there is no room. 
The embankment behind the green is steep, the rough is 
matted and there arc two bunkers. A chip or explosion shot 
from this area, if not executed delicately, will roll across 
the green — and into the creek. The possibility of such a 
complete disaster makes the pros think twice about being 
bold with their recovery shots. This understandable cau- 
tion makes it difficult to salvage a par. 

There are two memorials at the 12th hole that commem- 
orate brilliant play in the Masters. A bridge leading to the 
green is a tribute to Ben Hogan's 72-holc record of 274. A 
stone walkway, spanning Rac's Creek and leading to the 
1.1th fairway, honors Byron Nelson's charge in 19.17. With 
precisely the right club and enough fear, the golfer on the 
12th lee can pul his shot between these two bridges — and 
into the center of Rae’s Creek. My five-iron, held up by a 
mysterious gust of wind, did exactly that. One of the rea- 
sons Bobby Jones particularly likes the 12th is because of 
the pilch shot that must be made from the drop area, which 
is still back of the creek. “It can be terrifying, indeed." 
Jones says. Jones is right. Unnerved. 1 hit a pitch that just 
cleared the water, from the 30 feet that were left to the cup, 
1 three-putted. They can make a memorial to my triple bo- 
gey if they want, bu: it will have to be underwater. Amen. 


THE DUNES 

PAR 5 560 YARDS 


It is agreed among knowledgeable golfers along the Atlan- 
tic Coast that if a nan plays the 13lh hole at The Dunes 
CJolf and Beach Club in Myrtle Beach. S.C. often enough 
he will eventually 1) lose every biill he owns and 2) perish 
by alligator bite, barfeiched as these probabilities may 
seem, they are not as farfetched as the 13ih hole itself, a 
long, horseshoe-shaped par-5 that loops around a giant 
hu/urd named Singleton Lake. The hole, like the 15-year- 
old Myrtle Beach course, is the product of the sometimes 
fiendish mind of Robert Trent Jones, and in this ease the 
esteemed golf architect outdid himself. 

Your lirst impression, as you look to the right across the 
Sii|>erior-si/cd lake to the green and are then told to tec off 
in the opposite direction toward nothing in particular, is 
that here, here in rcLuivcly obscure Myrtle Beach, the sport 
of golf has at last arrived at its ludicrous ultimate. The tee 
shot, quite aside from going away from the hole, is impos- 
sible, for it must be long, accurate and daring, carrying past 
a row of pines and about 240 yards to the lake's edge. Fade 


it, and it is in the water. Hook it. and you arc still 500 yards 
from the green. But the second shot is more absurd. It re- 
quires a full carry .tcross the water w ith a three-wood. Noth- 
ing less will suffice. Now, assuming you manage all this, 
you still have a mid-iron to a vast green that is sternly bunk- 
ered and has two distinct putting levels. Finally, if you are 
truly knowledgeable about this hole, you are aware that at 
least six alligators reside in nearby Singleton Swash. They 
frequently come out to sunbathe in the fairway. Thus the 
hole is not only tough to play, it can be tough to walk. 

Despite the hazards of the 13lh at The Dunes, it is both 
a pretty and intriguing hole. Making a half circle from the 
tee to the green on the player's left are the pine, holly and 
scrub oaks that are moody features of this long, windswept 
par-72 course. The club itself is easygoing and informal. It 
was built by Myrtle Beach property owners (12 motels have 



Take a (wina. anc beware if you heor o splash in the swash. 


golf privileges) to attract tourists to their ocean resort. But 
any relaxation that Myrtle Beach allows you on its sandy 
strands it seizes back on its golf course, especially on its 
13ih hole. 

The first two saots on the I3th are clear gambles. You 
must drive close lo the brink of the lake w ith the first shot 
to shorten the distance across the water on the second. If 
you do so. you can chew off as much of the hazard as you feel 
brave enough to risk. A good shot across the wide part of the 
lake leaves a seven- or eight-iron to the green. A safe shot 
leaves a (wo- or tiree-iron. When the U.S. Women's Open 
was played at The Dunes in 1962. Ruth Jessen took one 
look at the I3th and said, "It's a par-6.” Mickey Wright 
said. “It's a great hole — if you don't get greedy.” Then 
Mickey got greedy, and her misadventures at 13, including 
a double bogey, were one reason she finished fourth in- 
stead ofher usual first. Only MikeSouchak has ever reached 
the green in two, Pro Jimmy D'Angelo, who has been at 
The Dunes since it was built, likes to recall with relish the 
day two British Ryder Cup players, Harry Weetnian and 
Max Faulkner, emptied out the balls in their bags and 
stood swinging for an hour trying to gel lo the green in 
two. Neither did, and Singleton Lake fairly gurgled over 
with shiny British golf balls. 

The lake seemed to be still gurgling as I drove perfect- 
ly — if brcathtakingly— to its very edge. I caught a brassie 
just right to carry well over the water and into the fairway, 
only a seven-iron from the green. But 1 guess I celebrated 
these feats too long, for 1 shanked the approach 15 yards to 
the right of the g-ecii. A mediocre pitch rolled past the pin 
by 12 feet. However, the putt slid in for a par 5. Nothing 
to it. 1 just kept '.clling myself that a 5 was really a birdie 
and that alligators arc things you make golf shoes out of. 
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1 A CHERRY HILLS 
l^T PAR 4 460 YARDS 


Kor a proved championship course that has achieved an 
endearing place in golf history. Cherry Hills Country Club 
in Denver is held in peculiar irreverence by the game's best 
players. They regard it as a drive-and-putt course on which 
they would shoot some truly whimsical scores ifthey played 
it regularly. One reason for this feeling is that a well-hit 
drive goes roughly 6' . farther in the thin mountain air ot 
Colorado than it does at sea level- Another reason is an 
easy run of opening holes that tends to imbue the pro golf- 
er with aggressive contidence. It was in this stretch on the 
last round of the 1^60 U.S. Open that Arnold Palmer went 
6 under par through seven holes, a streak that led him to 
a 65 and victory. On that wild Saturday afternoon Palmer 
came from seven strokes back and passed 12 players, and 
he treated the course as if Cherry Hills were host to the Pot- 
luck Invitational instead of golf's loftiest event. After 
Palmer's rush had leveled every serious challenger. Don 
Cherry, one of many weary losers, said. “We'd have all shot 
this place in nothing if it hadn't been the Open." 

While there is a lot to say for the tension of an important 
championship and what it docs to scores, there is also a lot 
to be said for Cherry Hills. It is not all that easy. Built in 
1922 fora membership that has remained friendly, enthusias- 
tic, self-made and western, it is a club with a fierce afTection 
for golf, an affection that was best displayed by the hospital- 
ity, courte.sy and efficiency it lavished on the 1960 Open. 

Nor did the course suffer any great embarrassment from 
Palmer's blistering finish and the lingering belief among 
the pros that it can be demolished. The winning total was, 
after all. a respectable 280. Once past the early holes, loo 
short for the modern big hitters, Cherry Hills played as 
severely as it had in 1938, when Ralph Guldahl won the 
U.S. Open there by being the only player to break 290. 

Actually, the incoming nine at Cherry Hills is one of the 
trickiest m golf. It is narrow and exacting and it concludes 
dramatically with a championship par-4 across a lake and 
uphill to a green backdropped by a gabled, brick clubhouse. 
But it is in the middle of the homeward nine that Cherry 
Hills demands the very most of any attacker. 

The I4ih tee sits closer to an out-of-bounds fence on 
the right than any slicer wishes. The drive must carry well 
over a gradual fairway rise and come to rest close to a line 
of American elms shielding the boundary. Here the fairway 
slants down and left to a medium-size, undulating green, 
ringed by cottonwoods, locusts and Siberian elms. 1 1 is mil- 
itantly guarded on ihe left by something called Lilllc Dry 



Creek, which is not dry and is not playable. The crock curls 
around and behind the green, and the slightest hook will 
bounce briskly toward it. 

Joseph Dcy is particularly proud of the hole, for it was 
the USCiA's executive director who. in altering Cherry 
Hills for the 1960 Open, shoved the fairway 35 yards up 
and to the right, bringing it closer to the tree line and 
farther from the green and making the 14th more of what 
Mr. Dcy likes to call a "man's hole." 

The thin air of Colorado did little for this man's drive. 
It left me a four-wood from the green, and I felt I was 
going to have to hit the shot with both feet off the ground 
to have a chance. The four-wood was not firmly hit, Hying 
feet or no. It turned out to be a dainty hook that tried hard 
10 become big-wet in Little Dry. It stopped a foot short of 
the creek and about 10 yards from the green. The wedge up 
left a 15-footcr for the par. and 1 made the putt. It's like 
the pros say: Cherry Hills is nothing but a drive and a putt. 


1 D OAKMONT 
lO PAR 4 458 YARDS 


Almost every instrument that has been invented for golf 
since Mary Queen of Scots did or did not originate the 
game— the wooden tec, the wedge, the one-iron, the shoe 
cleat and the scooter, to name a few — has been designed to 
help the poor player get back to the clubhouse more easily, 
■fhere is one notable exception; a dark and dented three-foot 
metal bar w iih long V-shaped teeth the w idth of a golf ball 
and a place to attach weights. This infamous instrument 
was used for 40 years to carve deep, awesome furrows 
in the deep, awesome sand traps of Oakmont Country 
Club in Pittsburgh. It was a crude device, never marketed 
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of course, and used only at Oakmont. Why? Because Wil- 
liam C. Fowncs Jr., son of a steel baron and designer of the 
course, wanted to have one of the most difficult 18s any- 
where when he laid it out in 1903. Furrows in the traps 
would do it, he decided, explaining. "A shot poorly played 
should be a shot irrevocably lost." 

Well, Oakmont has lost an awful lot of shots, thanks to 
Mr. Fowncs, who devoted his later life to the care and feed- 
ing of its traps, its obscured ditches that border every fair- 
way and its enormous, ice-slick greens. For the lirst 50 
years of its existence- in which it generated such traditions 
as singing Loch Lonumti before all formal meetings, and 
lost Andrew Mellon as a member because he objected to the 
dues being raised— Oakmont was indeed known as a cruel 
course, perhaps even unfair. When the club first held the 
U.S. Open in 1927, w inner Tommy Armour did not break 
300. although Open champions had been breaking 300 for a 
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decade. When ihe Open rclurncd to Oakmonl in 1935 the 
winner was Sam Parks Jr., a local pro who had learned to 
handle the greens, and his 299 total was the highest since 
Armour's. "In thosedays," Armour recalled recently, “you 
didn't play a shot atOakmont. you manipulated it. And it 
was a great relief when a round was over.” 

All of this led to a classic debate in 1953 as Oakmont 
began preparations for still another Open Championship. 
As always, the bent-grass fairways and greens were in im- 
maculate condition, but the furrows were deep as ever. 
Remove the furrows, siiid the USCjA. Oakmonl. a wealthy, 
sedate, golf-serious club, was aghast. The club's grounds 
committee, headed by I 'rank Magee, a retired president of 
Alcoa, told the USGA it would sooner remove the metal 
industry from Pittsburgh. A compromise was reached, but 
only after a fierce struggle. Oakmont would keep its hal- 
lowed furrows but would sharply reduce the depth of them 
by reshaping its rake. The USG A's Joe Dey, a writer before 
he became the most powerful ligure in golf, remembers the 
argument well, for in the fullness of it he jotted down the 
following Ode to 

O. the d»ne hiih in the sund alon/; the sen 

H'liere the n-«ir.r dash high with ttiighty, noixesnme claps 

Are as snuuiih as glossy silk or liomogeniz-ed milk, 

H'heii eompared with Oaknumf's furrowed traps. 

For a genileiitaidy bunker, give me those 
That don't ever show on topographic maps, 

WV/tTf ihe soil's politely raked—neither carved nor sculped 
nor fak ed — 

But deliver me from Oakmonl' s furrowed traps. 

Deliver me. too, Joe. Oakmont to this day believes that 
each hole on its course is the best, toughest and most superb- 
ly conditioned anywhere. But the 15th is especially note- 
worthy. a par-4 with a blind tec shot up a hill and then an 
approach around a gentle dogleg to the right. The huge 
green— it is 50 yards long, and used to be 100- is set in a 
slight valley. There are furrows left and furrows right, most 
of them assembled row on row in a bunker 95 yards long 
and 15 yards wide that stretches to the back of the green 
on the right side. Nor are you necessarily home once the 
green is reached: it is large enough and fast enough to six- 
pull. My drive was safe up the left side, but I had a three- 
iron to go. Three-irons have a nasty habit of locating the 
biggest bunkers at Oakmont, and mine did. An explosion 
shot from the furrows is more a pop than a boom, but 1 got 
down in two putts from 80 feet for a bogey 5. If it had been 
the old days of the deep furrows I would be there yet. in- 
venting another rake and reciting something besides poetry. 


1 O OAKLAND HILLS 
lO PAR 4 405 YARDS 


When a golfer takes his first look at Oakland Hills Country 
Club in Birmingham. Mich., a few assembly lines out of De- 
troit. he wonders what all the fuss is about. He has turned 
from a busy, supermarket-lined thoroughfare into a drive- 
way leading to an enormous while clubhouse, and now all 


he can sec from the veranda is a w idc-open, moderately roll- 
ing 18 holes surrounded in the main hy housing develop- 
ments. It is dirlicull for him to believe that this is the sto- 
ried old course that has held four U.S. Opens, that had 
Waller Hagen for its first professional— his pro shop was a 
converted hen house — and that became notorious during 
the 1951 Open Championship after it had been revamped 
by Robert Trcit Jones. It is only after Ihe golfer makes his 
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tour of Oakland Hills that he can fully appreciate what it 
once was. what Jones did to it and what it has become — a 
just and subtle test of golf. 

Initially. Oakland Hills was merely a good course for its 
well-to-do Binningham membership. Six years after it was 
built, the 1924 Open was held there, distinguished primarily 
for the fact that stccl-shaftcd putters were permitted for the 
first time. And 13 years later, when Ralph Ciuldahl won an 
Open there, the course was considered a pushover as Open 
courses go. Guldahl shot 281, a new 72-hole record for the 
event. But Oakland Hills had a gulfing destiny; two men 
saw to that. 

Nowhere in any history of golf will the name of John 
Oswald be found, but he deserves a place. Osw ald, a Ford 
styling engineer and an Oakland Hills member, was chair- 
man of the grsens committee for the 1 95 1 Open. He stead- 
fastly insisted that the course should be made tougher, and 
then iw ice as lough as that (shades of Oakmont ). This gave 
Archiicct Jones, who had been hired for the remodeling, 
encouragement he hardlyneeded, and he prepared the most 
vicious course on which a major championship has ever 
been played— "the monster.” Ben Hogan called it after his 
victory, or at least those are the words the press settled on. 
Ben having been somewhat more tart. 

Jones made changes faster than a truck could haul sand. 
He added 66 new bunkers, some of them in the center of 
fairways. While Oswald kept smiling, fairways were pulled 
in as narrow as 19 paces in landing areas 240 to 260 yards 
out. a characteristic which prompted Sam Snead to say. 
"The only way you can walk down 'em is Indian file.” 
Greens were reshaped and rebunkered to provide a definite 
"wrong side" for approach shots. The result was a course 
that forced the experts to think, plan and manage every 
stroke. But, as the pros predicted in unhushed agony, it was 
also a course that too severely punished the slightest mis- 
take. Only two scores were turned in below 70. and Hogan's 
closing 67 for a 7-ovcr-par 287 is still talked about as the 
finest single round ever played. 

The ghoulish doctoring of Oakland Hills marked a turn- 
ing point in USGA thinking. Since then, the organisation 
has taken a closer hand in the preparation of its tourna- 
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mcnt courses, making cerUiin that no such dragon appears 
again. Thus it was that 10 years later, when the Open re- 
lumed to Oakland Hills, the monster had vanished. Nu- 
merous bunkers were gone, fairways were wider and Gene 
Liitlcr won with a 281. 

This series of alterations has left a marked effect on Oak- 
land Hills, which has finally settled into that sound category: 
tough but fair. The course still appears open to the casual 
view, but take another look. That lonesome tree you sec 
out there is in exactly the right spot. Every tree that has been 
planted since 1951, every bush, has been carefully positioned 
to enhance the playing quality. That is the secret of Oak- 
land Hills. The 16th hole is a perfect example. There would 
appear to be room for ail kinds of blunders, but actually 
you cannot err and get a par unless you know how to hit a 
shot from a take bottom. 

The I6th. or lake hole as it is allied, was always treacher- 
ous, but gradual improvements have made it superb. Jones 
moved the green so that it protrudes into the water like a 
thumb. Behind it he inserted an array of bunkers, one of 
them a tiny pot trap that docs a spectacular busine.ss. The 
approach, ideally played with a mid-iron, is a rugged chal- 
lenge when the pin is set to the right, because the shot must 
carry the water — 200 balls a month are swept from the lake 
—and then bite hard to stop short of the sand and a danger- 
ous explosion shot. 

For some reason that perhaps only golf architects can ex- 
plain, there arc many celebrated 16th holes in America. Per- 
haps the most talked about is the one at Cypress Point, 
that photogenic par-3 across the ocean (it is actually so dilT- 
cult as to be unfair), and the one at Morion, a par-4 with a 
long carry over a rock quarry. But the I6th at Oakland 
Hills is the best, for its length is not killing and after a 
decent lee shot the golfer has that marvelous gamble of 
going for the flag over the lake. 

There is a way to play 16 without much of a gamble, 
however. You can drive an ugly hook into the left rough, 
pray for a four-wtx>d as it slithers in cowardly fashion along 
the left side of the fairway and execute a sloppy chip 12 
feet past the cup. Then you misread the green and lake two 
putts for a bogey. That is how 1 did it. I was not going to 
let Trent Jones and John Oswald make a fool out of me. 


QUAIL CREEK 

PAR 4 459 YARDS 


One day there is nothing but a bald hill, a swamp, a valley 
or a prairie, and the next day — :ap — a new golf course 
appears, with a clubhouse that rears up like an airline 
terminal. Then a day later — :ap, zap — a real-estate devel- 
opment surrounds the fairways, with four cars in every 
garage and a whole steer in every freezer. It happens any- 
place in America where land is available, men have ideas 
and bank ollicers are optimists — a symptom of the prosper- 
ous 'bOs. But in few areas has it happened as suddenly, or 
rcwardingly, as it did in 1961 on the northwestern edge of 
Oklahoma City. One day there was grassland where young- 
sters shot birds, and the next — zap — Quail Creek Golf and 
Country Club. 

Unlike so many modern clubs that are built only to lure 


buyers for big homes. Quail Creek was never thought of 
as a cheap piece of bait. It was laid out as a solid 7,000-yard 
test of golf by cx-Pro Floyd Farley, and it includes a ram- 
bling rock clubhouse with broad glassed-in vistas and a cock- 
tail lounge at every carpeted dogleg. After all this came the 
homes, a striking variety of them that range in cost from 
S35.0(X) to S250.000, many in such intimate proximity to 
the fairways that it seems a sharp hook off a tee could end 
up in somebody's electric oven. One of the houses hugging 
the 6th fairway has an exposed patio conveniently equipped 
w ith a Coke machine for thirsty players. The house belongs 
to Head Pro Ernie Vossicr. and the machine belongs 
to his children. The proceeds may put all five little Vosslcrs 
through college. 

As the first new club in Oklahoma City in lOyears, Quail 
Creek was an immediate success. The city's young executives 
and professional men flocked to it in twclvesomcs, paying 
S4.(XK) initiation fees. Almost overnight the club had 52S 
members, Their average age was only 39. and while Okla- 
homa City Country Club and Twin Hills, which held the 
1935 PCJA Championship, still flourish. Quail Creek has 
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become the city's leading golf community. It has staged 
the pro tour'.s Oklahoma City Open since 1962. and it now 
is being ranked in the Southwest with Fort Worth's Colo- 
nial, Houston's Champions and Tulsa's Southern Hills. 

Quail Creek juts forth from its clubhouse in two direc- 
tions, the first nine reaching out toward town and the Vos- 
sicr Coke concession, the second toward the vacant Okla- 
homa horizon. There are lazy rolls on the course, a few 
ponds, numerous doglegs, and on the back nine there is 
Quail Creek itself. 

Nowhere docs the creek come into play as severely as 
it docs on the 17th hole, a par-4 that is not only the best 
single adventure at Quail Creek but one of the best any- 
where. To the left of the tee there arc smallish elms, syca- 
mores. sweet gums, a large bunker and a boundary line, all 
ready to capture a medium hook. On the right, winding 
near an assortment of large oaks and cottonwoods and 
altogether too near the golfer, is the creek. Nor is the center 
of the fairway overly inviting, for it rises slowly to a first, 
then a second level. If the player hopes to reach the green 
with an iron on his second shot, he must drive to the high- 
est plateau of the fairway, which is some 230 yards out. 
Failing that, he must haul forth a three-wood, attempt to 
ignore the tributary of Quail Creek that crosses the fairway 
80 yards in front of the green and hitch up his trousers 
like Arnold Palmer. 

Palmer won the 19()4 Oklahoma City Open at this hole 
by driving more than 300 yards, then nailing an eight-iron 
to within 14 inches of the cup for a birdie. My ambition on 
the tee was to slay out of the creek. The drive was safely 
straight but had the arc of a nine-iron. The green offered 
a large target— Quail Creek's greens arc only slightly small- 
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cr ihan Bolivia — bui 1 was a long wood shot away. 1 think 
I tried to guide the ball, for it quickly hooked in the direc- 
tion of the sweet gums and infinity. But I had planned the 
shot well. First bounce: over the creek. Second bounce: 
off a tree trunk. Landing place: in the fairway 30 yards 
shy of the green. A pitch and two putts. Zap! Easy bogey. 


PEBBLE BEACH 
PAR 5 530 YARDS 


For those who believe man came from the sea and v\ants 
some day to return to it, there is no better place than the 
18th hole at Pebble Beach. For 530 full yards there is noth- 
ing but sea to the left of the tec, fairway and green. If the 
pounding surf erodes the nerve of the player, it also erodes 
the 18th hole, and there is the fearsome feeling that the 
whole scene fairway, trees, green, caddie and golfer — is 
about to be swallowed by the Pacific Ocean. Until that hap- 
pens. a man can do one of two things at the end of his 
golfing day at Pebble: he can finish his round with a glori- 
ous flourish and gel his par or birdie, or he can mark an 
X on the scorecard, plop into an inner lube and float sul- 
lenly off in the direction of Hawaii. Thus Pebble Beach's 
18th is dramatic, beautiful and stimulating: in sum, a peer- 
less finishing hole. 

Pebble Beach Golf Course is a public links — weekend 
greens fees SIO— silting at the foot of 17-Milc Drive near 
Carmel, Calif, on the Monterey Peninsula. It is part of that 
piney, hilly coastal area about three hours from San Fran- 
cisco that ranks as one of the country's loveliest for both 
golf and living. The course is best known as one of three 
used to stage the Bing Crosby National Pro-Amateur each 
January. The others are no more than a short Mercedes 
ride and a couple of palatial homes away. If final proof of 
the peninsula's dedication to golf is needed, one has only 
to observe how many of the hanging, swerving, modern 
houses in the area are graced with such purposeful names 
as Shankrila. 

All of this scenic and sporting splendor got its start in 
1915, when Samuel F.B. Morse, still active as chairman of 
the board of Del Monte Properties, decided he wanted a 
dream golf couse as an attraction for the development. 
Two men. Jack Neville and Douglas Grant, designed Peb- 
ble Beach for him, and it opened in 1918. 

Mr. Morse knew what attracts, and the area has sprouted 
500 homes since then. But the golf course has changed 
little. Only the 18th hole has taken on new characteristics. 
Through the early years the sea slammed against it with 
such licrceness that about 30 yards of fairway were torn 
away, the original tee w hich hung out in the ocean was de- 
voured and the big bunker left of the green beg;»n to dis- 
appear, foot by sandy foot. Faced with the prospect of a 17- 
holc golf course. Del Monte oflicials had a stout seawall 
built and have maintained it at considerable expense. But 
the ocean had already succeeded in making the I8ih a con- 
siderably tougher hole. 

For example, the present tec. just behind the 1 7th green, 
tempts the golfer with an enticing shot over the water that 
will shorten the hole. But if crossing oceans is not your forte, 
there is precious little room to play safe. On the right is a 


string of tall Monterey pines and then the front yards of 
some modest mansions, whose lawns and gardens are out 
of bounds. From tee to green, then, the situation is this: 
trees and homes on the right, Carmel Bay on the left, and 
have a pleasant voyage. 

Carmel Bay has claimed a lot of golf balls from both 
good players and bad, because the 18ih is Just short enough, 
with the prevailing wind from behind, to encourage a player 
who gels off the tee fairly well to try for the green on his 
second. Because of the gambling qualities it offers, specta- 
tors at the Crosby tournament — and at the U.S. Amateur 
championships in 1929 and 1961 — have seen more than 
their share of startling finishes at the 1 8th. There was, for 
example. Gene Littler's effort in the 1959 Crosby. Playing 
beautifully down the stretch, Littlcr picked up eight strokes 
on An Wall, the faltering leader, from the 65th to the 7!st 
hole. Littlcr now needed a birdie on 18 to tic Wall. Gene 
had played the hole at least 30 times as u pro and ama- 
teur. and should have felt at home and confident. Maybe 
he was, but he hit a spectacular hook into Carmel Bay, 
proving the 18th. sooner or later, gets to everybody. 

It got me psychologically. On the tee I was in an attacking 
frame of mind, because all I needed was a birdie to bring 
America's Best 18 to its knees with an 82. My drive was 
fine, taking off a corner of the bay, and it appeared that a 
crisp spoon shot would reach the green. For an instant I 
thought of playing safe for a par 5. "Yet, as every golfer 
knows, 82 sounds infinitely better than 83. Eighty-two, in 
fact, sounds sort of like you would have shot in the 70s if 
the cleats in your shoes had been new. In a moment none 
of this mattered, because I suffered an oceanlock. a strange 



No piobfom h«ie: just us« two woods and a suxfboard. 


Pebble Beach disease. I swung, and the ball sloshed mis- 
erably off to the right, still 1 .30 yards from the green. After 
that, I nine-ironed up and took two listless putts for the 5 
and the 83. 

It had been quite a round. 1 had played the best 18 holes 
in the country, holes that added up to a well-balanced 
7,174-yard course with a par of 36-36 — 72. I had felt bad 
at times that the course could not have been 36 holes, so 
that I could have included Pinchurst. Mcdinah. Southern 
Hills. Broadmoor. Saucon Valley and Shinnccock Hills, all 
of w hich have holes that barely missed the cut. But I had 
seen enough to know what the best course in America is — 
Merion, if you must ask. I had managed to par nine holes 
and birdie one. I had. come to think of it. really humiliated 
myself with penalty strokes and ihrec-putt greens only twice 
(triple bogeys at Augusta and Colonial). So 1 have de- 
cided to look at the bright side of my 83. It may not be a 
score to make Arnold Palmer take up soccer, but it would 
have been among the low rounds in the 1901 U.S. Open. 
Think of that. I feel better. Want to match cards? end 
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A SHOW 
FOR 
CENTER 
COURT 


1 laR-tinic pomp usually is a fall pluMiomcnou reserved for football fans, with 
big bands and girls twirling batons. Half time at a basketball game tradition 
ally has 15 minutes of notbing. Now something is being done about that noth 
ing. At schools like Brigham Young, Toledo and Butler I’niversity in Indi 
ana a second show starts at intermission. Butler's 24 Half-Time Honeys (pre- 
paring at right for a 'lime Taylor Dancers ' number) have a new routine for 
every home game. Ebe Honeys are chosen by audition each fall and receive 
partial scbolarsbi{)S: a Honey who makes it into the eighth semester gels a full 
scholarship. Many are datice students. Their performances fall short of Rock- 
ette precision but are splendidly enthusiastic — as the following pages confirm. 

PIKJTOGK.UniS BY Ll;ti B.U.'I HHM.\N 
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The Half-Time Honeys rehearse the "Cliimney Sweeps ' dance number 



from (he Fnntftsy of Mary Poppins show pul on helween halves of Buller's recent game wilh Si. lo-eph's. 




A srCOND SHOW 


In a swirl of color. Sandra 
McDevill, who plays 
Mary Poppins. brings a magic 
tovuh lo iho lialf-timc cxtravagan/.a. 


HARD MAPl.E is brought down to Jack 
Daniel’s Hollow, sawed up, and rick-burned lor 
charcoal to smooth out our Tennessee whiskey 

Charcoal Mellowing starts with hard 
maple Irtim lug,h grtuind, rick-burned in 
the open iHr. The special charcoal that 
results is ground up line and tamped 
tightly 10 feet deep in vats. Then our 
whiskey IS seeped down through it 
. . . drop by drop . . . lor 10 long days. 

As you can see, this costs us a lot ol 
time and work. But the rare sippin' 
smoothness it gis'cs Jack Daniel’s, we 
believe, makes it all well spent. 






TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 


C 1%4 licK Daniel DiJlilleti lemMollDH Prop . Inc 

90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 
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PEOPLE 


Champion Crago's Red San of 
Cote de Neige. a Pembroke 
Welsh Corgi with vital statistics 
of 26i/^»IO*33, has won Best of 
Breed in dog shows from New 
Hampshire to the Lehigh V'allcy 
and is entered in this week's 
Westminster dog show. Mary 
Eliza bethCoodneighbor .Crago's 
43*24'40 o\\ner, has won some 
titles of her own, among them 
Miss Guaranteed All Woman 
and Miss Heavy Armored Main- 
tenance. Miss Coodneighbor. 
you see. is also Irma the Body 
(below, with tloji't haiiillcr). a 
green-eyed, blonde stripper. She 
is devoted to other sports, too, 
never missing a football or base- 
ball game anywhere she is per- 
forming. This is not surprising, 
since it was the applause of the 
CIcmson football team that 
launched her career. It happened 
at a stale fair at which Irma 
was a showgirl in a troupe with 
another stripper. “'The CIcm- 
son team kept cheering me and 
booing her until she walked off 
the stage," Irma recalls. "She 
handed me her three pieces of 
blue lace and said, "If they want 
you they can ha\e you.' I just 
walked nut and did what came 
naturally." 


Among the provisions of Sir 
Winston Churchill's will is the 
distribution of his racehorses. 

I Son-in-law Christopher Si>ames 
] inherit5threcbroodmarcs.worih 
' about £7,500, and an option 
1 on the stud farm at Lingficld. 

95 acres now housing nine mares 
I and three yearlings. 

Franklin .MicuJi, owner of pro 
basketball's San Francisco War- 
riors, was really anticipating the 
Mission Invitational Golf Tour- 
; nament.a fancy affair with lady 
. scorckccpcrs and other luxuries. 

I "I've had so much of u strain 
I lately over the sale of \MU 
! Chamberlain." said Miculi. 
"that I'm looking forward to 
some complete relaxation with- 
out a thought of basketball." At 
the first lee he was introduced 
to his scorckceper Mrs. WiU 
Chamberlain. 

Young Peter Jennings, a 27-y car- 
old Canadian, is comiseting in 
the big leagues now as ABC's 
new answer to Munllcy-Brinklcy 
and Waller Cronkilc, but then 
Newscaster Jennings has always 
sought out competition. After 
plaving soccer, football, hockey 
and cricket at Trinity College 



Schiml and Carleion Uniscrsiiy 
in Canada. Jennings became a 
member of Canada's inierna- 
lional cricket team, When he 
came to New York, "a tough 
place for a sportsman," he had 
to leave behind his home in a 
game preserve outside Ottawa, 
his cricket hat. his htKkey stick. 

I his boat and his Mercedes 190 
SL. "And I used to ski for two 
hours every morning before I 
I went to work." says Jennings 
mournfully. "I did bring my skis 
here, but I've had them out of 
the closet just once. That was to 
wax them.” 

Guarded by a detachment of the 
Mexican army. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy cooked chicken mole. 
swam and waterskied behind 
iron gates in Acapulco. Joining 
her for those activities at the 
bcachsidc villa of Mexican So- 
cialite-Architect Fernando Parra 
were Prince.ss Lee Rad/iwill, 
i Prince Stanislas Rad/iwill and 
Prince Pierre Salinger. 

"I just don't want to see the 
; Hudson River Valley ruined," 

I said former film fighter James 
Cagney, coming out of retire- 
ment with his lists up. Tough- 
guy -turned-conservationist Cag- 
ney, like most other New York- 
ers aware of the scheme, is furi- 
ous at Consolidated Edison's 
determination to build a power 
plant at Storm King Mountain, 
thereby spoiling the most scenic 
point on the scenic Hudson. 
Cagney took the trouble to (ire 
off angry telegrams to Senators 
Robert Kennedy and Thomas 
Kuchel fCalif. I. particularly 
protesting the destruction of 
striped-ba.ss and shad lisheries. 
This lime it was Cagney i '. Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1. Utilities and 
Entrenched Politicians divi- 
sions. "We've got a fight on our 
hands." spat Cagney. 

! Continuing Adventurps of the 
j Queen Abroad: Klizubeth Irav- 
I elcd from Ethiopia to Sudan, 
where the highlight of her visit 
was a two and one-half mile 
race featuring 15 thoroughbred 
I camels. 


Those sheep that graze in right 
field at Kansas City Municipal 
Stadium are being given their un- 
conditional releases, announces 
Athletics Owner Charles O. Fin- 
ley. They will be replaced as 
mascots by a genuine Missouri 
mule, contributed to the A's by 
a genuine Missouri governor. 
Warren Hearnes. The mule, 
n.nurally. is named Charley-O. 
What is more, promises Finley, 
on Opening Day he. Charles 
Finley, will personally ride his 
namesake from home to third, 
and possibly back. Finley has 
also revealed another gimmick. 
The Opening Day bat boy. un- 
like the mule, is named Hobbi 
Johnson and is a girl. And how-: 
she was Miss L'.S.A. 1964. 

Barry (joldwutcr (below), who 
visually politicks to the right and 
golfs down the middle, had all 
his worst fears about the far left 
confirmed. Driving off the sixth 
lee in pro-am play at the Phoc- 
I nix Open. Goldwalcr hooked so 
I sharply that his ball struck a 
spcctaior.Shakcn by thisvciUure 
into extremism. Goldwater— 
who continued to play only aft- 
er being assured the man would 
be all right— lost. 
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''Wherever we've lived, no other insurance 
company could have shown the personal interest 
that Northwestern Mutual Life did!” 

WILLJAM TOOD STEWART, .^4. i.\ Chicago District Office SUowgcr 
for the Aluminum Company of America. 



“In a do^en vears with Alcoa. lAe been 
transferred five different limes. Each 
time a new Northwestern Mutual agent 
took oser the handling of my program. 
I was pleasantly surprised. He already 
had a thorough-going knowledge of my 
entire plan! 

"This prosed to us that, whercser we 
live, we can always count on North- 
western Mutual Life to take a warm, 
personal interest in our needs, 

"Like our doctor and lawscr, our 
Northwestern Mutual agent is a friend 
in whom we confide. The relationship is 
a continuing one that goes far beyond 
just a call when a new baby arrises or 
when we buy a new home. His whole 
professional altitude is in happy contrast 


to some of my earlier insurance contacts. 
This certainly speaks highly of the train- 
ing and discipline that is the mark of 
Northwestern Mutual and its agents. 

"It's wonderful doing business with 
Northwestern Mutual. 1 ife insurance. 
I figure, really frees me from linancial 
worry. ()ur plans, of course, call for 
more insurance. It goes without saying 
that the new insurance will come from 
Northwestern Mutual Life." 

There is a difference . • • 
and the difference grows 
No other life insurance company pro- 
vides a more complete, continuing edu- 
cation program for its agents than NML. 
This extra training— the schools, semi- 


nars, instruction material — is second to 
none. 

Proof of this is that I in 6 NML 
agents is a Chartered Life Underwriter. 
•And 1 in 9 is a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Tabic. Both of these 
ratios are far above the averages for 
the life insurance business. 

Since the best advice costs nothing 
extra, call upon the skill of a North- 
western Mutual Agent. He's as close as 
your phone. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



The Stewarts how fun "creating ii 


! .All memhen of this Park Ridge, Illinois, family are .V.VfL policyowners. 


BASKETBALL Frank Deford 


The five immovable objects stood fast 


In their battle with the irresistible forces of Brigham Young, and earlier against Utah, New Mexico's Lobos 
upheld their rating as the country’s top defensive team and took the lead in the best-balanced conference 



DON HOOVER TIED UTAH GAME IN OVERTI 


WON HUGS 


CHEERLEADERS 


Nlol since the days of cowboys and 
^ Indians — or boss thieves and posses, 
anyway— had the West had such a nice 
basic conflict. It was not. unfortunately, 
bad guys and good guys— the terms be- 
ing statistical rather than moral--bul 
there was never a more dramatic con- 
frontation. Coming out of Provo, Utah 
was Brigham Young, for most of the 
season the nation's No. I olTensive team, 
headed for Albuquerque, home of the 
New Mexico Lobos, the nation’s best 
defensive team. Any fan in Albuquerque 


who went the whole week without once 
using the expressions “irresistible force" 
and “immovable object" was clearly tor- 
tured by restraint. 

It may indeed have been the classic 
basketball facc-off. Because the teams 
happened to be the two best in what 
may suddenly become the best confer- 
ence. none of the game's luster was lost 
when Miami (Fla.) coincidentally scored 
141 points against somebody not even 
listed in the NCAA Guide to displace 
Brigham Young in the top offensive spot. 


As it turned out. the Cougars would 
have slid back to second anyway, be- 
cause the t.obos held them to 70 points, 
scored S9 on their own and thus moved 
into first place in the Western Athletic 
Conference. 

It would be very neat to wrap it all 
up in ribbons as a victory for defcn'C 
o\cr offense, but it was really rebound- 
ing that won for New Mexico. Such a 
fuss had been ntade about the Lobos’ 
allowing only 4X points a game that it 
had been almost forgotten they were 
also second in the country in rebound- 
ing. The New Mexico defense was out- 
standing- particularly in kecpingBY'U's 
high-scoring John Fairchild from getting 
the ball inside but it was on the boards 
thit the l obos were timghest, outre- 
bounding the visitors 41 22. 

The battle was certainly joined in the 
spirit of the occasion, though. Each team 
went with its strength, a fact that was 
strongly suggested at practice the day 
before the game. ForolTensc. New Mexi- 
co made but a cursory concession to foul 
shooting and working the ball inside 
tand only as part of a full-court drill ). 
Otherwise Coach Bob King worked the 
w hole lime on defense. Then Coach Stan 
Watts came on with the Cougars, who. 
in their fashion, concentrated on fast 
breaks. It wasa wasted practice, though, 
for the next night Brigham Young just 
could not get the ball often enough to 
make the break work. Counting liberal- 
ly, the Cougars got olT live breaks, and 
scored on only one of them. 

New Mexico scored once on a break 
— which it dt>es about as regularly as the 
L'.S. makes the Gadsden Purchase. With 
the squad's only senior, an intense and 
emotional little guard named Skip Kru- 
zich, running the team. New Mexico 
most of the time plays a deliberate game 
that often means passing up shots from 
as close as the free-throw line. Perhaps 
because there never was any worthwhile 
basketball in New Mexico before, the 
fans are not disappointed by this. They 

iOHlinueJ 
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And he calls himself 
a Chivas drinker. 



II you count every tli;itn ol Cliivas Reiial, 
you're probably not ba\ in <4 a very ^^cxxl time. 

Ihiyinji our Scotch, ami drinking it. >boulcl lx? 
an expansit e gesture, 
h.xpcnsive? 

Rather, ('hi^ a^ Regal costs S2 more than most 
Scotches, Rut \ou can't pa\ less and gel 
hisk\ like ours. Straihisla-Cdenlivet. 
iged 12 long \ears. 
lo real Chivas drinkers this is a con- 
tliiion ol life. So ihe\ don’t c«juni drams. 

1 hev count their lilessings. 


vc- ••• 








Fortune’s Five Hundred 

U is uol recorded jusl whal standards Mrs. Astor ap- 
plied in ihc nineties to determine who would be in the 
Four Hundred admitted to her ballroom. 

The standard Tor entry to FORTUNE'S Five Hun- 
dred. however, is simple— net product sales. To qual- 
ify for fortune’s lOlh Annual Directory of the larg- 
est IJ.S. Industrials a company had to have net sales 
in l'>63 of at least $85.9S4,000— half of which must 
have come from mining or manufacturing. 

This minimum figure is $2.7 million more than 1962, 
and a very considerable $36.3 million more than in the 
lirst directory ten years ago. 

fortune’s annual Five Hundred has become as 
much a part ofJuly as Independence Day. It has become 
the leading source on the nation’s lop industrials. 

Not all business news is written in numbers. In re- 
porting the story of business enterprise, FORTUNE 
examines the people who manage, the policies, the struc- 
ture, the relation of business to politics and government. 
Not the least of its responsibilities is to forecast eco- 
nomic conditions of the future. 

FORTUNE is one of the enterprises through which 
l ime I ncorporated endeavors to bring information and 
understanding to people everywhere. 

time/life 
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Hiiick makes resisting hard— and bn\ ingeasy. 


W ho wants to resist a Biiick atiyhowrA LeSabre.sa>'. W here else can n <hi 
get Buick’s brand of comf«)rt and Buick’s tradition of workinansliip and Biiicks kind of snn»othncss— 
al! at a price far below what \ ou might suspect. A LeSabre gets its go from a li\ eK Wildcat V-8. 
its stop from a set of Buick-sure brakes. What we mean is. why hold off when owning a Biiick is so joyful - 
and affordable? Seethe Buick man in ><mr neighborhood. Soon. 



Wouldn't > (»u realK rather have a Buick? 


Buirk Motor Diviaion 


BASKETBALL 

Streamed. “Slov'. itdo\sn."andc\prcsscd 
genuine displeasure %\hen ihc Lohos 
\^ith the game settled -began to score 
with more ease against Rrigham Young. 
What was upsetting the fans «as that 
scoring by Ne\^ Me\ico meant that Hrig- 
ham Young could get the ball and also 
score. Johnson Ciymnasium was one 
loud groan when the Cougars hit 7t) 
— meaningless though ilie figure was. 
■'When you're No. I in defense. ' Skip 
Kru/-ich says. “\ou dcselop pride in that 
side of the game fast enough." I veryonc 
at New Mexico is on the defense. 

The Unisersity of New Mexico is in 
\lbuqucrgue liccaiise. the story goes, 
Santa Ce. the state capital, had a choice 
and decided it would rather have the 
state pen than the stale university. Al- 
buquerque. at the foot of the Sandia 
Mountains, is one of the fastest-growing 
and sunniest cities in America. By actual 
count, according to the front page of the 
afternoon newspaper, the sun has now 
shone on Albuquerque on 1.154 of the 
last 1 .1 56 days, and that was wonderful- 
ly reassuring knowledge to bask in last 
week when the tcm|'»cralure seldom rose 
over 30 sunny degrees. Albuquerque is 
built like its name, oblong. It follows 
Route 66 for almost as long as those two 
guys in the sports car on T\ . Route 66 
runs for almost 20 miles within the city 
limits, with both sides banked almost 
entirely by gas stations, motels and res- 
taurants that give hamburgers fancy 
names. If you like hamburgers and free 
TV in every room, you can gel vour kicks 
on Route 66. Ciraterully. lliis neon dedi- 
cation to the garish is interrupted by the 
university campus, which is all done in 
Pueblo style. Johnson Civmnusiiim Ibas- 
kctball capacity 6.457 ) is also in this st> le, 
despite its si/c. Johnson faces right on 
66, with a statue of a loho in front of it. 
This is probably the onlv lobo that any 
one at UNM has ever seen, since this 
breed of wolf— and, indeed, all wolves 
— has long since left the state. I or a live 
mascot the universilv has to makedo w iih 
a tough-looking Alaskan husky that mas- 
querades as a lobo. 

The husky-lobo attends football 
games hut is not permitted to go to llte 
basketball games, because it gets too ex- 
cited around the court. There is hardly 
room for it anyway, basketball is sud- 
denly bringing out such interest through- 
out Albuquerque. Ticket demands were 
so great for the BYL; game that the stu- 
dent allotment had to be raised a move 


that not only shut out many angry local 
fans but almost kept out some Mormon 
missionaries who wandered in from In- 
dian reservations to root for their Cou- 
gars. This sort of clamor is altogether 
new at New Mexico. Just a few years 
ago only H(K) or so were showing up for 
games and they, it seems, mostly for 
laughs, riiings have turned around so 
fast that in the brief lime he has been at 
New Mexico- less than three seasons- 
C'oach King's teams have won more 
games (57) than the Lobos did in the 
previous nine years. 

This renaissance is not confined lo 
New Mexico. The entire Western Ath- 
letic Confercnec. which is just three 
years old. is playing basketball that is at 
least the equal of any in the country. 
Only the Missouri Valley has an inter- 
eonference lead over the WAC (10 6). 
and against all outside com|>ciitioii the 
NS’-AC record this year is 74 21. This is 
most simply accounted for by good re- 
cruiting. much of it in the Midwest. 
Coach King, an Illinoisan with a stop- 
over for three years as an assistant coach 
at Iowa, has a starting lineup of play- 
ers from Detroit. Indianapolis, Canton. 
Ohio and Mokena, III. The native ringer 
is Ben Monroe, who makes up for some 
of the local deficiency by being not only 
from New Mexico but from Carlsbad, 
where he worked summers past in the 
caverns. Another element in New Mex- 
ico's and the WAC's success is the lib- 
eral use of juniorcollege transfers. Three 
of the New Mexico starters stopped on 
their way from the Midwest long enough 
to play ball and study at junior colleges 
in Iowa. Kansas and Colorado. 

The overall strength in the conference 
is illustrated by the fact that, before last 
week's games eased things a bit. four 
teams were viriiuilly tied for lirsi place. 
Then New Mexico moved to the top 
alone when it I'lcat Brigham > oiing alter 
Brigham Young had beaten Wyoming 
and Arizona Stale lx*at Arizona. Dn 
Thursday. Wyoming had given the Cou- 
gars a real light before bowing, just as 
L'lah was doing with the l.obos. Both 
games went to the linal bu/zer, In Lara- 
mie. BYl (iiiard Mike (iardner won 
the game 96 94 with a last-second layup. 
In Albuquerque, the home folks fell 
called upon lo bombard the court once 
with trash, hut at least they went home 
winners when New Mexico sophomore 
Bill Mvirgan threw in a jumper wiili 
seven seconds left in the overtime period 





TAIPLE.TEAMEO I l.ih plilVCf is conil'fcd by 

New Mesico dsTensc lactic that forces errors. 

to end it 65 64. In regulation lime Jerry 
Chambers of I tah had lied the game 
at the bu/zer with one of his line-drive 
jump shots from near the free-lhrow 
line. Mo was fouled in the act but missed 
whatwould have been the w inning point 
when his free throw first hit the back 
rim. then the front one. before bouncing 
out. Poor Chambers missed another 
foul with IX seconds left in the overtime, 
and that led lo New Mexico gelling the 
hall back and to Morgan making the 
winning shot. 

New Mexico's effort against I tab was 
as poor as any the team had shown 
this year, but the I obos can be excused 
a few odd nights since, remarkably, three 
of the starters are sophomores. But 
King's sophomores— Morgan. Monroe 
and 6-foot-9 Mel Daniels have caught 
on amazingly fast. It is these three, to- 
gether with junior Dick i Boo) Lllis. who 
rattle the backboards so ihoroughK. 
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She’s a swinger! 

tH She’s hotter, handsomer, longer, lower.. .she’s 
miles ahead ot everything in her class. 

Take her out. 

You’ll hit 50 in 12 brief seconds. 

She’ll do well over 90 Hat out. 

She handles like a dream. 

You can outmaneuver any other car 
with Spitfire’s rack and pinion steering 
and tight (24-ft.) turning circle. 

She has roll-up windows, disc brakes and 
four-wheel independent suspension. 

You get a lot of car for $2199*. 

If you go for swingers, 
you’ll go for 

Triumph Spitfire! 


BASKETBALL . .iniiiiufj 

(Eillis is a ncphevs of ihc original Boo 
Mlis from Niagara and ihc pros. This 
Boo Idlis is New Mcsico's. and possibly 
the conference's, most complete player, ) 
With all four crashing the hoards. King 
admits that his team is siilnerabic to 
fast breaks, but so far no one has been 
able to get the ball in the lirst place 
against the Lobos. B'tT "s Cougars rc- 
btntnded so poorly that Eairchild. who 
was averaging better than II a game, 
was able to snare only six, and that took 
care of BYU's fast-hieak game. 

In trying to force its own fast-break 
tempo on the game. BYL' also planned 
to upset New Mexico's methodical pace 
by pressuring its source. Kruzich. "This 
New Mexico kind ofolTense." said B\'L 
Assistant Pete W'libeck before the game. 
'Tolies on the lyfic of smart boy that 
Kru/ich is, If we can force him. we may 
change their whole style." Coach Watts 
assigned his best defensive player. C>uard 
Dick Ncmclka. to handle Kruzieh, and 
the plan worked at lirst, Nemelka drove 
Kru/ich constantly to the left and so 
harassed him New Mexico style -in 
straight one-on-one situations that he 
stole the ball twice. But the Brigham 
Young defense inside was nowhere near 
as stringent, and eventually Kru/ich was 
able to move the ball in. 

"Ncmclka was good. He’s real lough." 
Kru/ich said afterward, "but the rest of 
them didn't seem to care too much for 
defense. I could sec D.inielsin there, feel- 
ing I airchild on him and then simply 
rolling the other way. Mel would just 
slick a hand up then, and it was easy to 
spot him the ball." 

I airchild did not seem to enjoy the 
multitude of Lobos underneath. Parly 
in the game he sank live beautiful bas- 
kets within a period of less than three 
minutes to bring Brigham \ oung from 
behind at 10-13 to ahead 21-17. But as 
sparkling as he was olTensivcIy during 
this stretch, he twice fouled Daniels and 
twice let him make baskets, so that Now 
Mexico stayed in the game. Morgan, w ho 
was guarding Pairchild, suddenly got 
meaner on defense, and from then on 
the Cougars' graceful big man got only 
SIX more shots and made only tvso of 
them. On the other hand, the Lobos' big 
men, Daniels and Morgan, had no trou- 
ble gelling the ball. Daniels, who was 
guarded by J airchild. led everyone with 
25 points and 1 1 rebounds. The Lobos 
made 36 baskets, and 21 of them were 
simple layups or tap-ins. 


Brigham Young held on into the sec- 
ond half, mostly because of good shoot- 
ing. The Cougars made 17 of 35 shots 
in the lirst 22 minutes, and then caved 
in. The rest of the way they were seven 
for 26. "Thai's the way a good defensive 
team will do it to you." Watts said after- 
ward. "They 'll get you out of your pat- 
tern. and then you start taking the real- 
ly bad shots." 

Shaking New Mexico is a bit nuirc 
diiricull. Only once all last year, in the 
linals of the National Invitational Toin- 
nament. were llio Lobos really beaten 

Bradley swamped them S6-54. "You 
kniiw how we caught on on this cam- 
pus?" Kru/ich asked. "Nobody even 
talks about that game. They act like it 
just never hap|sened- I guess they all tig- 
lire wc had 2S good games, so we had 
one bad one coming. They don't talk 
about that game. But wc really want to 
go back to New York. ^N'e got there Iasi 
year and wc were walking around and 
people said, 'Oh. New Mexico. You play 
basketball out there?' Well, we showed 
ibem. Wc even got to be everybody's 
favorite. Oh man. do we want to go 
back to that NIT! 'I'oii know what it is, 
a lot of it? Dick and me. we're the only 
ones who started on that team, and the 
other guys, the sophomores, all they hear 
about is that great New Mexico team of 
last year. But u doesn't mean much, 
because iliey weren't a part of it. You 
know what they want? They want to 
nwnome that team. And Dick and I 
arc all for that. Wc'rc on this learn now. 
We'd like to be remembered for this one 
now." 

At most schools, once the team beats 
a couple of rinky-dinks. the students 
start screaming; "We're No. I." At New 
Mexico, where all this winning is new. 
the cheer is a modest "We want in 
the top 10," Which is very reasonable. 
The night before the Brigham Young 
game, a fraternity held New Mexico's 
very lirst basketball rally. It was well ad- 
vertised and complete w ilh a Cougar ef- 
figy that was burned, but still only about 
50 |>cople showed up and a lot of them 
were hanging around the frat house any- 
way. Kru/ich dropped by because his 
girl. Sandra Marshall, is head of the 
Chaparrals, the girl cheerleaders. He 
looked around at the slim gathering. 

"I guess it's just hard to get traditions 
so quickly.'' he .said, "w hen you've only 
been having champions for a couple of 
years." end 
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Jet DELTA... 

and get a Charge 
out of Air Travel I 





Now Delta Air Lines hon- 
ors American Express, 
Bank Americard . Carte 
Blanche and Diners' Club 
credit cards. No extra cost 
for current charges. Ex- 
tended payments up to 24 
months with low service 
fee added. 



OELJTA 

the air line with the BIG JETS 




A Cooke with a recipe for victory 


AS one who occasionally misplaces his engagement book. 
f \ I am sometimes embarrassed to discover that I am 
expected to be in two places at the same time. Hitherto, this 
has always required apologies, hut recently, when my travel 
aides planned two overlapping Goren bridge cruises -to 
the Orient and the Caribbean- they not only booked me in 
two places simultaneously, they actually got me to both 
of them! On Tuesday. January 12. 1 was in Hong Kong. 
Yet on Tuesday. January 12. 1 was also in California — 
and two hours earlier in the day. thanks to a swift Japan 
Air Lines jet and a west-to-cast crossing of the international 
date line. 

As a result. 1 had no trouble boarding the TSS Olympia 


Sonh-South viihieruNe 
South iletilcr 



ipljkhaul) IKnytrhiiu) (Gfolrrt) ICooke) 

1« 34 34 PASS 

4V PASS PASS PASS 

Opetiiiift leml: king of cluhs 


in plenty of lime to set out for the Caribbean with a record 
passenger list of 380 bridge fans, One of them was Barclay 
Cooke, a former Madison Square Garden sportscaster and 
a socialite member of the Racquet and Regency clubs. Cooke 
is not only one of the best backgammon players in the 
country but a bridge player of considerable skill. When 
Helen Sobcl was unable to make the trip. Cooke filled in 
as the fourth member of my cruise team. Thanks in part to 
his steady play, we defeated both our international rivals— 
teams from Puerto Rico and the Netherlands Antilles — by 
substantial margins. We did well on this week's hand be- 
cause Cooke made a play that gave an opponent from the 
Antilles a chance to go wrong. 

Gcrrit Groters and Hans Dijkhaut were playing North- 
South for the Antilles. Boris Koytehou's three-club bid on 
the West hand was a preemptive weak jump overcall that 
succeeded in stealing suOicient bidding space to land South 
in the wrong suit; at the other table, Harold Ogust and 1 
played the hand in diamonds. 

Koyichou continued with a second round of clubs and 
South ruffed, leading the queen of hearts for a finesse. 
Cooke— w ho afterward confessed to be far more nervous in 
the bridge match than in his customary SSO a point back- 
gammon game — ducked the trick without a moment's hesi- 
tation. A more suspicious declarer might have taken a bit 
of insurance by postponing a repetition of the apparently 
successful heart finesse for long enough to enter dummy 
with a diamond and ruff a third club with the Jack of hearts. 
He would still have a small heart for a finesse of dummy's 
10. but the extra club ruff in the South hand would have 
averted disaster: when East gained the lead with the heart 
king he would not have another club to return. But appar- 
ently Cooke looked like a guileless opponent, for South 
omitted this precaution. He continued by leading a second 
heart to dummy's 10. 

This lime Cooke pounced on the trick and returned the 
suit, leaving himself with the one outstanding trump. 
When he ruffed the third diamond, declarer had no answer 
to a club continuation and so was defeated. 

And a lucky thing, too. As I mentioned earlier. Harold 
Ogust and I played the hand in diamonds - a contract at 
which game was a laydown. Unfortunately, wc had stopped 
at four and stood to lose a bundle of points if our oppo- 
nents made their vulnerable game. cno 
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They Ntay up. Stay neat. 
>laeliiiio-waNli anil dry. 
Try oil a today-CEp 


After 16 hours in this “cold room." Ford Motor Company lest cars must start 
in seconds and continue to run — proof of the quality designed into ignition and 
electrical systems. Keep the quality in your Ford-built car with Quality Car Care. 



Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
Quality Car Care kee ps it in 




Genuine parts, like Autolite batteries, are right at hand at your 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. He also has factory-trained 
mechanics and special equipment. Thai's Quality Car Care and 
It's designed to keep your service costs at a minimum. 



Ford-built cars need so little care, they deserve the best. 
That's Quality Car Care at your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. 
Quality engineering puts extra value into every Ford-built car— 
and Quality Car Care keeps it there! 


Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 



MOTOR COMPANY 



FLAT-OUT SNELL 

cnJillnurJ />om page 


track coach at Mount San Antonio Coi- 
Icge in Walnut. Calif. Lodge had a rec- 
ipe Snell wanted — for the surface of a 
running track. Lodge wrote it down, 
and it calls for Is rubber buftings. ’ 3 
plaster sand and ' ,3 85 '100 asphalt. 

Snell, well pleased w ith his luck, tucked 
the list of ingredients into his billfold. 
Then he held up a program for the up- 
coming meet. The cover photograph 
showed Peter Snell setting a world rec- 
ord — and beating Bill Crothers — in the 
1,000-yard race three years ago. "It 
would be funny," he said, "if the picture 
they take tonight has us in reverse order." 

But the negative was negative 

The picture did not develop that way. 
When he was introduced Snell got an 
ovation that lasted just under his old 
record time of 2:06. and the time he spent 
beating his old. respected antagonist on 
Saturday was just over it — 2:07.9. But 
these few moments were the highlight 
of the evening, and indeed the whole 
circus ground to a halt to watch — a pole 
vaulter all but poised in midair: a high 
jumper languishing on her back in the 
landing pit. looking out: a shotputter 
standing with the 16-pound ball sus- 
pended like a clock pendulum from his 
long, sinewed arm. As Snell had predict- 
ed he would, he bolted to the front at the 
gun and thereafter the tive-man held, 
with Crothers a reliable second, strung 
itself out and, like children at play, fol- 
lowed itself around the ellipse six and a 
quarter times. All the while Peter Snell 
seemed to be almost detached as he re- 
peatedly cast his eyes back over his right 
shoulder and observed the proceedings. 
At the gun lap Crothers made his linal 
challenge to put the flap-llapping New 
Zealander behind him. Snell just reached 
out a few inches more with his toes to 
preserve the status quo. 

The race won. Snell went back to wor- 
rying about his interviews, his radio dis- 
patches and the like, and Crothers sal 
down and told reporters he had run a 
stupid race. Which was not true at all. 
For Peter Snell had not done anything 
extra smart or crafty, nor had he really 
meant to. He just got in front of every- 
body else at the very beginning and 
proved again what everybody has known 
all along. FIc is the world's finest middle- 
distance runner. Not long after the race 
he was headed for home, 19 hours to 
the west. end 


...and we'll package it. We can arrange cold comfort for 
anything you put on ice. Handsomely. We've done it before: 
for chocolate eclairs, pizza, etc. And we can do it again. 
(Let's get together and win the cold war.) Not ail good 
ideas come from Mead, but you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


^packagin^ 


Cool it. 
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NEW! Four-wheeled golf car by Cushman 


In the new Cushman "Trophy" Model Colfster you ride with the stability 
and the sense of security only a four-wheeled vehicle can give you. The 
automotive-type suspension system in the front, coupled with shocks front 
and rear gives you the smoothest ride in golf. Power for this newest Cushman 
model is the standard 36-voU electric system. More golf cars are in use today 
with this Cushman system than with any other power. Free full-coior booklet 
describes all six Cushman golf 
car models. Mail the coupon for 

your free copy today! j 1027 n. 21st street, Lincoln, Nebraska 

1 Please send me your new tree golf car booklet. 

CUSHMAN I 
MOTORS I r;: 

"the big name in little wheels" | 

UNCOIH. NEBRASKA j Stale. 

A DIVISION or OUTOOARD MARINE COlPORATION ^ 
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A 

MEETING 

IN 

THE 

MATO 

GROSSO 


This passionately sought confrontation with 
a jaguar was JO years in the making. It 
finally was effected in Brazil — despite fierce 
heat and the constant menace of giant wa.sps 
and alligators — after an exhausting search 
through hundreds of miles of haunted jungle 

BY VIRGINIA KRAI-T 


M 



CONTINUED 



MAIO GROSSO 


I t is coming this way!" Alberto shouted. There was 
a great crashing of brush as the dogs reversed di- 
rection and circled near. A small deer hurtled from 
a thicket, too panicked even to see us. The dogs 
changed direction again, their voices rising in fan- 
tastic chorus. It secmcil that the entire Mato 
Grosso had erupted in sound. 

W'e were running in a narrowing circle, f rom various 
sides 1 could hear the high-pitched shouts of the men. Above 
the din two shots exploded. I heard mvself say. "Damn! 
They've shot the jaguar!" But over the frenetic bellow of 
the dogs Alberto yelled: "No! They are shooting into the 
air to keep the dogs running. The dogs are close. They arc 
gaining on the jaguar." And then the barking changed. The 
long, insistent screams seemed to catch midway, as if the 
dogs were strangling and gasping for breath. .Alberto shout- 
ed. "This way." 

At first I did not sec it. so pericctly did it blend into the 
blacks and grays and golds of the jungle's liltercd sunlight. 
It watched me w ith fierce, amber eyes, as if it had know n of 
this meeting all along and had been waiting for me to ar- 
rive. This was the big cat. the king of the New World, the 
pri/e at the end of a search that had begun almost 10 s ears 
before. Ten years of plotting and planning, and more than 
10.000 miles of traveling, had led me finally to the base of 
this tree in the Mato Cirosso (Great Forest) of Brazil, deep 
in the interior of South America. 

The journey actually began in the dank, steaming rain 
forests of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in southern Mexico 
(SI, Jan. 26, 1959). where I first stalked the jaguar through 
20-hour days and 100° heat. There was no trophy at the 
end of that trail, but I knew then with the certainty of ob- 
session that someday , somew here. 1 w ould meet the big cat. 

l or almost a year I thought it might be along the tangled 
jungle rivers of the Magdalena valley in northern Colom- 
bia. where two expatriate Americans had conceived gran- 
diose plans for launching a modern floating sportsmen's 
lodge that "would move along with the game" into previ- 
ously impenetrable equatorial estuaries. Bui the boat never 
got olT. and the trip never came about. 

I turned next to \ene/ucla. where I was olTcrcd not only 
a safari to match "the best in East Africa" but. unbelieva- 
bly. I was a jaguar. Outfitters iKcasionally com- 

plicate their lives by guaranteeing a client a shot at specilic 
game (although the Ivcst ones seldom do), but this guaran- 
tee was unique. So. too. if proved later, was the outfitter, 
lie managed to get himself killed in a duel over a misap- 
propriated outboard motor. 

I next tried Hra/il. My inquiries there turned up nu- 
merous guides and outfiltcrs, but the names of their pre- 
vious clients are not to be found. Organized hunting as 
it exists in other big-game areas of the world simply does 
not exist in South America. 

I had just about decided that setting up a jaguar hunt was 
as difficult as stalking the beast when I met an old friend. 
John Adams, at a cocktail parly. He had spent considera- 


ble lime in Brazil and knew many people there. John asked 
quite innocently if I had any interest in hunting jaguar and. 
if so. would 1 like him to set me up w ith his friend. Alberto 
Machado, "the best jaguar hunter in Brazil." It was a good 
party, and I was feeling mellow enough to humor his obvi- 
ously warped wit, But the joke was on me a week later when 
inquiries turned up the astonishing information that Ma- 
chado was indeed the best jaguar hunter in Brazil or. for 
that mailer. South America. 

I or almost 20 years Alberto Machado had hunted the big 
cats. He had claimed more than 20 jaguars. 1 1 of which ex- 
ceeded the measurements of the largest jaguar listed in the 
Boone and Crtx:kctt Club's Rt'ctnth of .\orih Anu’iican 
liii.’ (ianw. South American trophies arc not eligible ftir 
these records or Machado's name would fill half u page. 
Just this past summer, after live years of relentless effort, he 
had taken a rare black jaguar possibly the first sports 
hunter ever to do so. 

But Alberto Machado, a handsome, quiet and unassum- 
ing man. had neither a brochure to advertise his exception- 
al experience nor u particular interest in capitalizing upon 
it. For Machado, a medical divctor by training, hunting is 
purely sport, a luxury made possible by u prosperous vac- 
cine business. 

Machado was anything but enthusiastic about a female 
safari, but after much urging he linally agreed to guide me 
into the heart of the Mato Grosso. He warned that it would 
be hot. rough and rugged. Insects would Ive bad. and the 
rains might come at any time. We would have to bring ev- 
erything with us. including food, because where we would 
hunt there were no provisions to be had. 

It was the end of October and of the Brazilian spring when 
vve started into the interior. VS c — my husband. Bob Grimm, 
and I - had flown the 4.820 miles from New A'ork to Rio 
nonstop in nine hours. The 9(M) miles from Rio to the fron- 
tier town of Corumba, just cast of the Bolivian border, and 
from there 1 60 miles north to the area we would hunt, took 
16 hours in a scries of aging and assorted aircraft. 1 his was 
the very center of the South American continent, where the 
long lingers of the Paraguay River reach north to the south- 
ernmost source of the even greater Amazon, and thousands 
of tributaries form a watery web across the land. In these 
vast basins lie the most extensive tropical forests to be found 
anywhere, many of them still peopled by ancient tribes and 
impenetrated by the white man. The state of Mato Grosso 
is the second largest in Brazil, bigger than f-rance. Portugal. 
Spain. Belgium and Holland together. V ct its total popula- 
tion is less than 900.000. concentrated principally in the 
three main centers of Coriimba. Cuiaha and Campo Gran- 
de. The bulk of the slate's 487.479 square miles is a steam- 
ing morass of jungles and swamps. Here the rivers arc the 
only roads, and the airplane is the beast of burden. 

In the dry season the only tracks through the wilderness 
are cattle trails, littered often with the bleached skeletons of 
fish left behind by last season's floods. In November, when 
the rains drench the lowlands, drowning vegetation, ani- 
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mals and noc infrequcnily men. the iHintanol. as this area is 
called, becomes a vast waterlogged breeding ground for 
billions of insects. Throughout this annual cycle of destruc- 
tion and renew al the great forests that punctuate the swamps 
like lofty exclamation points, giving the Mato Orosso its 
name and substance for its formidable reputation, provide 
hunting ground and haven for the jaguar. 

The Brazilians do not call the big cat jaguar, or tiare. us 
it is known in most Latin countries, but oihu (pronounced 
t»//sa), and the\ say the word in rcxcrenl. melodious tones. 
Nor do they speak simpiv of but alwavs of the omu. 
as if it wore not a species (/V/Zv o/fyul but a single, super- 
natural creature. \nd well does the ima justify their awe. 

There is no cat so dillieull to hunt (a fact best emphasized 
In the absence of jaguars in a majority of otherwise exten- 
sive trophy collections t nor is there any animal on this side 
of the globe so challenging. The jaguar's range is part of the 
reason. Most of the big cats of the svorld ha\c managed, 
however iinw illingly. to coexist with man. Tigers, in fact, in- 
habit some of the most denseix populated regions in India. 
But the jaguar eannoi withstand even the lirst fingers of civ- 
ilization. \\ herever people move in. it moves out. Thus it is 
found onlv in the vv ildesi and mi>st remote parts of the New 
World. 

•\nd. unlike the other big cals, the jaguar will rarciv if 
ever come to a hail. It chooses its own quarry and makes 
its own kills. The African leopard, in contrast, seems to 
consider it perfectly natural to lind a dead antelope high 
in a tree. The lion welcomes a free meal, and the tiger 
seldom finds cause for suspicion in the ropes that tether 
a >oung hulUK'k close to its haunts. All these cats the 
M'rican leopard, the lion and the tiger— can cvcntuallv be 
lured to the hunter, and this is the wav they genorallv arc 
taken. But the hunter must go to the jaguar. 

i oralmosl throe weeks I followed ihe<«/<'n‘s trail through 
the Mato Clrosso. galloping on horseback along the muddy 
edges of blossom-covered swamps, wading seas of wild 
cotton that stood higher than mv head, crawling into brush 
so thick we could hack only narrow tunnels through the 
thorny maze, probing the dark caverns of ancient forests. 

These days were some of the best I have ever known. 
Ihev began usually in ilie predawn, before the sudden 
equatorial sunrise burst in a bla/c of red and orange over 
the pniilinuil. while the ground was still wet with dew and 
the scents of night creatures were fresh in the air. We left 
camp each morning in a confusion of liorses. dogs and 
Indians w hose faces changed mysteriously from day to day 
as new Indians came to hunt with us and old ones grew 
tired of the chase or restless to move on. Our basic party 
was live .Alberto. Bob. myself and two wiry, wonderful 
vuqueros named Dar/enha and Joscha. 

Oar/enha, our headman, was a fearless, devil-may-care 
lahoch) who looked as if he could outdistance the dogs as 
he raced before us through the jungle on huge bare feet. 
He llirlcd uninhibiledly with the few Indianwomcn we met. 
prancing and strutting like a peacock, blue shirt open to 


the waist and a great gold chain around his neck. The 
women giggled. The children adored him. And the men. 
including husbands, respected him. But Dar/enha's two 
real loves were his machete and his .45. 

Years ago he had been a wild and heavy drinker, and 
there arc rumors of a man having been shot on one of his 
wetter nights. In any case. Dar/enha sulTcrcd the Mato 
Cirosso’s severest penalty; his revolver was contlscaled. The 
one he wears now is an elaborate Smith & Wesson, a gift 
from Allx'rto after one of their hunts together. The price 
of the gift was icmiserancc. and Dar/enha paid it eagerly. 

I armore useful in the junglcwas Dur/enha's machete - a 
knife that hangs from every belt in the Mato Clrosso. With- 
out the razor-sharp IS-inch blade no man could travel far in 
llie iungle. In the hands of an expert like Dar/enha. it felled 
v ines, thickets, brunches and oven small trees at a single 
sw ift stroke. His technique was always an indication of how 
the day's hunt v^as going. Wlicn we were just scouting he 
iiicliculously manicured our paths, trimming away the most 
imohirusive \ ines and twigs. But when the dogs quickened 
their pace, as if they might be on game. Dar/enha chopped 
only what was necessary and ignored the finishing touches. 

When we lost our way. as we did several limes, it was 
.loscha who would step in and take charge and point out 
the direction. He was always somewhere close, quiet and 
unassuming, lacking the llamboyancc and color of Dar/c- 
nhahut none of his strength and ctiuragc. Joseha'shS years 
in the jungle had taught him most of w hat there is to know 
about the country and had given him the wisdom to let 
the other fellow make the first mistake. 

In contrast to the muscular l^ar/cnlta. Joscha was tiny 
even by Brazilian standards. He stood just barely 5 feet 
tall and could not have weighed 100 pounds. But he rode 
only the fastest, most ramhunelious horses, and there was 
never any question between them about who was boss. 

Our horses were remarkable. 1 have ridden many in 
many places, from Thoroughbred Arabian stallions in Per- 
sia to champion Tennessee Walkers in our South, but 
these were the most enjoyable I have ever been on. They 
are unique to the Mato Clrosso. small, sturdy descendants 
of Arahian-Lnglish stock, bred over generations to meet 
llie particular demands of the luintaiia/. from which they 
get the name puntanifro. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of ptiiini/iU-rns in the Mato Clrosso. where every 
marc is used only for breeding and no self-resiiecting vaque- 
ro would be found riding one. 

The paii/(iirk‘ru is somewhat smaller than a polo pony - 
the right si/e for gelling under low-hanging branches - 
with much of the polo pony's agility. Unlike the latter, it 
never seems to tire, Nor docs the heat bother it at all. For 
20 consecutive days that were often 10 and 12 hours long. 
I rode my horse. Cabral, harder than 1 have ever dared ride 
any horse, over much rougher terrain, with only brief rests 
and little if any relief from the sun. Yet never once was he 
lathered. .And no matter how hard the day had been, he vv as 
always game for one last gallop. 

iOiilwiieJ 
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In ihoir o^^n way. ihc doys were as remarkable as the 
horses and every bit as important to the hunt, Our pack 
boasted some of the best jaguar hounds in the Mato Grosso, 
although appearances belied this fact. There is no special 
jaguar breed, and looks clearly ha%e little to do with jaguar- 
hunting ability, SVe had dogs that resembled ovcrsi/cd 
pointers and others that looked like terrier-eared dachs- 
hunds. Basically they were hounds, hut they came in an 
imaginative variety of colors, shapes and sizes. The best 
were fierce and vicious fighters, and all were tireless hunters. 

Ithough most hunts wound up on foot, 
every hunt started out on horseback with the dogs. Some- 
times we rode toward a specific destination; more often we 
had no destination at all. \Se would range one day to the 
cast, another to the west, looking for signs of vultures that 
would indicate a kill nearby and giving the dogs oppor- 
lunily lo cover the area for the seem of a cal that might 
have passed in the night. If an Indian brought us news of a 
fresh cattle kill, we investigated, because the oiicd. although 
it may roam great distances, sometimes stays in one area 
for a few days after a big kill. Beef is perhaps its favorite 
food, and the Mato Grosso offers an unlimited supply. 
On the big cattle farms, or fazi-mlas. which stretch over 
hundreds of square miles, herds range wild and unpro- 
tected most of the year. 

Generally the will kill cows and calves, but even 
the gross, humped patriarchs of the herd are not safe. 
W here we hunted, an onca had recently killed a 1.200- 
pound bull and then dragged it more than two miles to 
water. With gourmet thirsts as well as tastes, the omn 
prefers lo dine where it can also drink, louring the Mato 
Grosso’s seasonal drought, water is much scarcer than 
steak. 

J ood, in fact, presents so little a problem lo the t>ma in 
the peiniaiial that it frequently does not bother to return to 
yesterday's kill, varying its diet of beef with a horse or an 
alligator. Alligators, or. more accurately, Ihc South Amer- 
ican cavman. arc everywhere there is water. Sometimes 
they are so numerous in a single pond that their protruding 
eyes make the surface resemble an inverted egg carton. 
Sometimes the tangled sea of vegetation that turns fetid 
lagoons into brilliant patchworks of greens, yellows and 
vermilions hides (hem entirely from view, Often, as we 
plunged across such swamps or rode along their edges, we 
set off sudden reptilian explosions that stirred plants and 
water into whirlpools all around us. 

As formidable as the cayman seems, the jacarv, as it is 
known in Brazil, is no match for the onco. The big cal can 
(lip a 5-footer onto its back as easily as a tabby migln flick 


a goldfish from a bowl, drag the iavurc with remarkable 
speed out of the water and deftly slit open its white belly 
with a single stroke. 

L nhampered by traditional feline aversions to water, the 
omo is a strong and skilled swimmer, and it makes the 
most of its talent. Day after day the hot. fresh scent of a 
jaguar only minutes ahead of us ended abruptly at the edge 
of a stream or pond. Sometimes the cat swam straight 
across and we picked up the scent on the other side, but 
more often than not it swam a safe distance before again 
taking to land, or it crossed back and forth, creating num- 
erous false trails that sent the dogs into a frenzy. 

About the only animal that is safe from the jaguar in 
water is the capivara. This whimsical creature, which looks 
like a round, furry guinea pig and swims like a fish, is the 
largest rodent in the world (up to 200 pounds) and the big- 
gest nuisance on a jaguar hunt. Our dogs found the capi- 
vara irresistible, and they frequently ran it instead of jaguar. 
This is a breach comparable to a quail dog pointing hedge- 
hogs and is equally as frustrating. There were hundreds of 
capivara in the area, and each day we lost precious time 
rounding up errant hounds. To me the word capivara soon 
came to be one of the two most hated words in the I’ortu- 
giicsc language. 

The other word was muUi. which means ’■nothing.” 
C hase after long wearying chase ended vsiili the same dis- 
mal word: luulti. The jaguar were here. Of that we had no 
douht. Many mornings we would find new tracks in the 
mud; we found kills so fresh that the blood ran hot; we 
found the onfiis bed. still warm from recent sleep; we found 
its signature raked deep in Ihc bark of trees. 

Bach time the dogs raced off we followed, sure that this. 
Ilnally, was it. When the chase led into brush loo thick for 
the horses we went on foot, running and stumbling down 
sunless, vine-crossed corridors, ignoring slashing thorns and 
the scorching bite of fire ants. Worst of all the slinging, bit- 
ing. burrowing creatures that we met on these headlong 
charges were the mwiboiuli. huge w asps that attack en masse. 
1 stepped into a nest of them on the lirsi day. Suddenly I 
fell stabbing pains shoot across my back and dow n my arms 
and legs. I looked to see black wasps the size of quarters all 
over me. I tried to brush them otf as I ran. hut they hung on 
as if glued, hinally I threw my rifle to the ground and literally 
ripped them from my body. Up ahead .Alberto shouted. 
•’C'omc on. l)on't fall behind. There is an o>i(ti ahead." Bor 
one of the rare limes of the hunt. I did not care. 

There were many other interesting creatures in the Mato 
Grosso. One morning Bob called me lo look at "something 
unusual.” Just next to my cot. caught in the beam of his 
light, was u tarantula that was easily eight inches across. It 
was the most grotesque thing I have ever seen. I ong red- 
dish-black hair covered its body like thick fur. and it seemed 
to lean back on the rear sets ot its eight legs as it probed the 
light with two clawlike feelers. Alberto said. "Stay back. 
Ctiranjiit'ira. Very fast and very venomous!” One of the In- 
dians rushed up with his zagayu, the long spear that gives 
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along on every jaguar hunt, and pinioned i( lo tlie ground 
while another doused it in gasoline and set it afire. I had 
dressed without a tight in exactly that spot about 10 minutes 
before. There were snakes ui the area, too, including bush- 
masters and fer-dc-lances. two of the deadliest in the world, 
but they kept their distance and so did we. 

Despite Machado's warning, we had hoped for numerous 
game meals. These hopes never niatcriali/cd. NN'e shot one 
peccary, w hich was delicious, and several birds, w hich were 
only fair, but basically the forest produced remarkably lil- 
ilc natural food. Part of the reason was that we could not 
afford to spend time hunting any game but jaguar. lJut be- 
yond this, most amazing to us was that so little of w hat a 
man could cat grew w ild anyw here in the area. In the midst 
of so much seeming plenty, there was not an edible berry, 
nut. fruit or root to be found, and enough of the plants and 
leaves were poisonous to make sampling them unwise. 

If our diet was drab, our camps were unexpectedly lux- 
urious. Instead of tents, we slept in tile-roofed huts com- 
plete with cots and mattresses. The2.14-square-milc 1 a/enda 
da Sao Joao, on which we were hunting, had live such huts 
in as many outposts, each manned by a native family. V\'c 
were a welcome and unusual change in the utter isolation 
of outpost life. My clothes and mv jewelry especially were 
objects of long, silent study on the part of the wife and 
children. Candy rapidly bridged the language barrier with 
the latter, and mv packet of baby pictures proved most fas- 
cinalingof all not only lo the wife, Nativa. but, surprisingly, 
to the men as well. They carefully passed them from hand 
to hand, peering at each in the flickering candlelight. Per- 
iodically, for fhc rest of the hunt, they asked me to bring 
them out for another look. 

These people were distinctively dilTcrcnt from any of the 
natives with whom we had hunted in other parts of the 
world. They were easily the best fed. in spite of a monoto- 
nous ncc-bcans-beef diet, and certainly the most pleasantly 
independent, with wry humor and unexpected gentleness, 
tven the toughest man would slop what he was doing to 
cradle a cry ing child or lo commiserate w ilh a dog that had 
been scratched hy a thorn, Invariably they included the 
woman. Nativa. in everything, as they did us. Nor was there 
ever a suggestion of subservience. We ate together, relaxed 
together, hunted together, and no amount of money could 
have bought this comradeship. 

When the men slopped for the scveral-limes-daily ritual 

auanuni. llial mysietious Indian potion produced in llic 
Amazon and believed throughout the interior to give one 
strength and I am not quite sure what else, they always 
mixed one for us. and we drank from the same glass. Nor 
were we "Bwana" or ’■Memsahih*’- or their Brazilian 
equivalent as we have been on hunts elsewhere in the 
world. Bob was ‘'Bop" and I vvas '■Jeon — ee.“ whicli always 
made me think 1 should rise in a puff of smoke from 
some magic lamp. 

We spent 10 days at this first camp, and we were on 
jaguars nine of those days. ,\ll eluded us. "They are very 


smart." .Mberlo said. "If once they have been run. they 
learn, and they will never tree. If they do not lake lo 
the tree, they will always outrun us." Just as we were grow- 
ing most depressed, word of fresh cattle kills came from 
another outpost. We hastily loaded gear. cots, mattresses, 
dehydrated food and other assorted paraphernalia into a 
very unstable-looking two-wheeled wagon pulled hy eight 
oxen and began the two-day journey. Our luck was even 
worse here. There had indeed been jaguars in the area and 
they had killed w idcly, but by the lime we arrived they were 
gone. We spent three days hunting from this camp, and 
we did not once come across a fresh trail. The dogs were 
tired after so many days without rest, and this pan of the 
was extremely dry. which made tracking dillicult. 
Our time was running out. 

The three remaining outposts reported no signs of the 
tnH'ii anywhere. One by one, the Indians who had Ivecn 
hunting with us had left, and we were now down lo our 
original party of five. Although we would again lose two 
days in traveling, we decided lo return to the first camp 
where vve had at least found fresh signs of the «»«(•« at al- 
most every turn. This lime, however, we were going to 
hunt by new rules. Instead of 4 a.m. vve would all rise at 
3. so that we could be farther from camp by sunup, which 
vvas the best hunting part of the day. W'e would cut lunch 
breaks in half and cut rest breaks out entirely. W'e had 
only two more days to hunt, but we were going to put 
everything we had left into them. 

the moment vve returned to Camp I. I 
felt somehow convinced that our luck had changed. Head- 
ing out through the darkness the next morning, we felt 
a special excitement in the air. The waking songs of the 
birds were merrier than ever before. New dogs had mys- 
teriously joined the pack in the night, and a smiling young 
gaucho had ridden four days lo hunt with us. Almost 
immediately commotion broke out ahead, and halfway 
up a tree we saw a fat, golden-furred anieater, Joschu 
was disgusted. It was the only time we ever saw his calm 
disturbed. 

"It is the very worst kind of bad luck," .Alberto explained. 
"To see an antealer means that there will be bad hunting 
all day. .loseha says we might just as well go back now. for 
there will be no o/icn today." 

"Toll Joscha." 1 said to Alberto, "that vve come from the 
other side of the equator, where everything is opposite to 
here. His summer is our winter. His fall is our spring. W hat 
is bad luck for him will be good luck for us. Now I know 
that vve shall meet the oiicn." 

W'e did not strike a hot trail until late afternoon. It led 
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us finally into thick brush, through which wc chopped and 
crawled in one direction and then another. The dogs seemed 
confused, and they backtracked several times. Finally we 
realized that one of them had stopped in the center of a 
massive mound of thorns and briers. It was growling in 
long, low rumbles. 

We spent almost 10 minutes chopping through the brush, 
and still we could sec nothing. All the time the dog grow led 
as he might over a bone that another dog was trying to take 
from him. Then Joseha dropped to his knees and disap- 
peared into the thicket. The dog growled louder. Joseha said 
something in a sharp voice. Minutes later he reappeared 
carrying a small, crumpled ball of spotted fur about the 
size of a Siamese cat. The dogs had found the den of the 
o»cti and destroyed its cub. 

We were heartbroken. It was a beautiful silken kitten no 
more than a few days old: a tragic, needless waste. Rut we 
could not blame the dog. Small jaguars smell like big ones. 
Fighting cats to the death is the dog's job and lifetime 
training. We could not expect it to stop to consider age. 

We covered the area all around the den until almost dark. 
Nearby we found the freshly killed carcass of a capivara on 
which the o/tcii had been feeding. 

"The mother is nursing and will be close by," Alberto 
said. "She will return to her cub. We will come back to 
this place tomorrow before daylight, and we will lind her 
here. The female is much braver than the male and she will 
be very dangerous. She will know we have been here and 
will be angry and waiting for us. If you do not shoot 
straight, we might lose a dog — or one of us." 

Conflicting thoughts ran through my mind as we rode 
out the next morning to our rendezvous with a moment for 
which I had been wailing 10 years. Had I the right to ask 
these people to risk their lives for my whim? Could I keep 
them from doing so if 1 wanted? And had I the right to risk 
my own life. if. indeed, that was what I was doing?Would I 
be brave before this great cat? Or would 1 panic? I had 
stood the charge of an angry elephant and had faced a griz- 
zly bear in thick alders. I had been sounded by a shark and 
stalked by a Cape bulTalo. But each situation is different. 
Each challenge is new. 1 had no guarantee that I could meet 
this one as I had met the others. In those last moments on 
that long ride of the final day I prayed that no one would 
be hurl. And 1 prayed that I would be brave. 

We left our horses at the edge of the brush and started 
in on foot. Nobody spoke. We moved swiftly in single file 
along yesterday's trail, the dogs fanning out ahead, testing 
the ground and air for scent. Then the lead dog how led. and 
the others took up the cry. We plunged after them, glancing 
nervously into the brush as we ran. The dogs circled, racing 
past us. They circled again, still howling as they backtracked 
a second time. They stopped at the edge of a broad bayou. 
Some of the dogs swam across. The rest remained on our 
side, quartering the bank. The barking died to a weary yap. 
Then from the thick bushes across the bayou it started 
again, loud and excited. 


Darzenha nodded and motioned us to follow. He waded 
into the thigh-deep water. At his right a dark shape broke 
upon the surface. A tremendous bellow, like a lion’s roar, 
rolled on the morning still. Darzenha drew his .45 and took 
another step forward. 1 started in behind him. From our 
left came another roar. Joseha moved forward and pul his 
hand on my arm. He motioned me to wait. It was a reprieve. 
The murky water was now dotted with eyes, and piranhas 
plucked at the surface. Expressionlessly Joseha tossed a stick 
into the water in front of Darzenha. Instantly another huge 
shape rolled to the surface. All around us the terrible, 
thunderous roars of the jucaris filled the air. Darzenha 
leaped for the bank, pushing me before him, and we raced 
along the water's edge looking for a way around. Some of 
the dogs had made it across, but in that sinister pool one 
of us surely would not have been as lucky. 



dogs now had a long lead. Their bark- 
ing slowed to u rhythmic yap. Darzenha shouted, encourag- 
ing them with the shrill jungle calls of his ancestors. The 
trail wound hopelessly through the thickets. The dogs in- 
creased their lead. Then just ahead we saw daylight. Dar- 
zenha stopped short. Alberto said. "The oiko has crossed 
the open." Far ahead we could see the dogs bouncing like 
rubber balls across the tangled marsh grass. Catching up 
with them on foot was impossible. 

We ran back to where we had left the horses hours be- 
fore. Stretching themselves in a linal surge of speed, the 
horses brought us to the edge of a forest, and in a single 
motion I was out of the saddle and off at a run. Somewhere 
ahead the dogs had stopped. They were harking in a steady 
chant. I was so close behind Darzenha that 1 stepped on his 
heels when he came to a stop. He listened, translating the 
messages of the dogs. Bob ran up behind, his sleeve red 
from the long slash of a thorn. We all moved forward, slow- 
ly. approaching the dogs a step at a lime. We could not 
see them. 

"It is on the ground." Alberto panted. "The on(a has 
chosen to fight. You will have but an instant to shoot. You 
will see no more than a flash of yellow moving at you in 
this brush." 

Something yellow moved directly ahead. Instinctively I 
raised my rifle. It was a dog. Three more materialized in the 
bushes. They were moaning and crying at the base of a 
dense patch of briers. 

"Be ready." Alberto said. "Don't look down. Keep your 
eyes and your rifle at waist level. That is where you will see 
the oHfu. Not on the ground." 

Darzenha moved alongside me and hacked at the thicket. 
We inched forward. The dogs crawled ahead on their bel- 
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lies, growling in low rumbles. At my shoulder Alberto 
whispered, “Soon. Now it is cornered. It must come this 
way. Be ready." 

My mouth w as dry. For the thousandth time 1 rechecked 
the safety, not daring to take my eyes from the dark shad- 
ows ahead. Suddenly one of the dogs sprang forward, dis- 
appearing under the brush. His whine rose to a howl. Dar- 
zenha slapped the brush with the side of his machete. 
"Ntuici," he said. "S'lula! S'ada! Niuht!" 

The otH'o had tricked us again. We spent an hour rctrack- 
ing the area, trying to ligurc out how. Unquestionably it 
had stopped in that brier patch, but it had either escaped 
from the other side or the dogs had been running the trail 
backward from its beginning at the bayou. We remounted 
and started back toward camp, still not quite bclie\ing that 
the chase was ended. Of the dozens of chases we had made 
before, none had so completely aroused our hopes and 
our imaginations. 

We had long ago missed luneh. the sun was now at its 
most unbearable peak and we were all scry much ready for 
I recharge of pnarami at the lirsi shady spot. Fven the 
horses, for the first time, were beginning to show signs of 
wear: the dogs were evhausted. The> dragged themselves 
across a horseshoe of mud to a shaded point on the other 
side. But in the instant that the first dog touched the bank, 
every thing changed. 

As if elcctriticd. he threw his head into the air and bel- 
lowed. The other dogs bounded alongside him. In a blur ol 
while and brown they were off across the point, yipping 
hysterically as ihcy tore along a trail that was not minutes, 
but seconds old. In the mud the deep impression of a paw 
was beginning to till wiiii water. This was no mother seek- 
ing a missing cub. This was a giant disturbed at its midday 
rest. In one voice we yelled "oin-o!" and all the weariness 
vanished w ith the fury of our ride. 

A branch struck me on the shoulder. knix:king me off 
balance. I rolled to the ground, grabbing my rifle as I fell. 
Dar/cnha was already on foot, and i knew this time that he 
would wait for no one. Never had the barking of the dogs 
been so w ild: never had the oiku been so close. All the frus- 
trations of the past three weeks infused me with a strength 
that was not my own. I tripped and stuntbled and fell, but 
my feet kept ntoving forward, carrying me around logs, 
over vines, under bushes, guided only by the screaming of 
the dogs and the Hash of Dar/enha's blue shirt in the 
distance. 

It seemed that the trail went on forever. It broke out into 
marshes, doubled back into tall palms, twisted and turned 
through thorn thickets, i was bleeding and bruised and 
blinded by perspiration. Suddenly I was thrown headlong, 
my foot caught in a noo.se of vines behind me. Frantically 1 
tried to rip myself free. 1 could hear Alberto coming be- 
hind me, the dried roots of other seasons crackling like 
kindling beneath his feet. I shouted for help, and he swung 
his machete at my shackles. As my foot pulled free I fell 
the blow of his knilc on my heel and did not know until 


later that its blade had slashed w ith a razor's stroke through 
a quarter inch of leather to my sock inside. At that moment 
I knew only that the was near. 

There was no pattern now to the chase. Wc raced in cir- 
cles. bumping into each other, plunging blindly through 
thickets that led nowhere and down trails wc had just run, 
AH around us great trees rose like the spires of a vast ca- 
thedral. blocking out the sun. VV'c zigzagged among them, 
follow ing fleeting blurs of color. 

"Here it comes." Alberto shouted. "Behind you! Behind 
you!" Kven as I swung around, the dogs veered off in still 
another direction. 

"It is circling," he yelled. "Be ready!" A dog flashed by 
me. howling hysterically. 

"This way," Alberto called. "This is it!" A colony of 
monkeys screamed agreement, and the harsh screech of a 
macaw accented the din. Alberto sprinted forward, waving 
his arms in wild gesture. 1 ran after him, no longer sure of 
what w as happening. 1 did not know if he had seen the on\;u 
or not. Dar/enha burst from the brush at my side, his .45 
held high in the air. Up ahead 1 could sec the others break 
into a clearing. Wc were all converging on one spot. Fvery- 
one was yelling at once. 

Then abruptly there was quiet. The incessant, insistent 
sounds of the jungle stopped as though by command. The 
only noise I was conscious of was the pounding of my own 
blood, i fell myself crouching us I scanned the brush on all 
sides. Then 1 looked up— and there was my jaguar. It was 
hugging the forked branch of a tree above me. For a mo- 
ment we studied each other, in the lengthening afternoon 
shadows a long tail ilieked once, and a great golden paw 
punched menacingly at the still air. As I sighted along the 
barrel of my rifle. I could sec sinewy muscle begin to flex 
and tighten beneath the spotted shoulder. But by then the 
contest was over. knd 



At the <*«(/ of the hniir, llie author hohh her trophy which, if eli- 
gible for Boone ant! Crockett listing, w ould he 'he seyenth largest. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Inlormslion of the week 


BASKETBSLI. -BOSTON played iwo games Iasi 
week without Center Bill Ruwcll — who had sore 
knees— one a 126-M I win over the Bullets and the 
other a 113-12} loss to the KnKks. despite Sam 
yoftfs' dd-ftornr e/Torf. T/ic feftjcs cnJeii (tie week 
with a 3-2 record, while CINCINNATI, with four 
wins, one oscr Boston, and a loss, mosed up a game 
in the standings- PMILADbl.PHIA spent most of 
the week on the West Coast (Wilt Chamberlain's 
first trip back since being traded), split two each 
with the Warriors and the Lakers, then lost to the 
Ko>als on the way home lor a 2-3 record. NLW 
YORK WHS 2 and 2. hut a win over the Celtics and a 

while. In the \Scst. LOS ANCiLLL.S split with the 
Tbersand took two front the W'arriors to niainlain ns 
ihrce-gamc lead, while second-place ST. LOUIS, 
apparently out of its long slump, won three straight 
before losing one to the Ro>als. BALTIMORI, 
only a game and a half out of second place last week, 
lost three, wisn one. and slipped back two more 
games. The bright light in OtTROIT dimmed in 
losses to the Celtics, Royals and Bullets, and SAN 
( RANCISCO managed just one win m four. 


_ r the 

Brums, TORONTO mosed into a tic for second by 
defeating the Canadicns and Red Wings and tving 
Btn/tm. OrTKO/T uoii tua anj tost ("o, anJiior- 
die Howe scored his 20lh and 2isl goals, making this 
his I6ih straight 20-goal season. NLW YORK and 
BOSTON were 0-2 and l-l-l for the week. 

HOasc RACINS Ueorge l>. Widener's 3-sear-old 
lilly. VsMaT a TRl AT (S3.:0). Johnny I^oi^ up, 
took the $35,400 Mimosa Stakes at Hialeah Park 
by a length. 

OUN BOW ISA.nOl. carrying lop weight of 129 
pounds and ridden bs Manuel Ycara. won the 
S57.500 San Antonio Handicap at Santa Anna for 
the second time, beating fasored Candy Spots by 
Ihrcc-sjuancrs of a length. It was Gun How's firsi 
race since Nosember. 


Morons 

a 1965 foiu. w... ..... ... 

332.$-milc Daytona 500 l/xigr /4l. 


BOXINO -Loriiter Welterweight Champion LUIS 
RODRIGUf:Z gained a unanimous decision oscr 
third-ranked Middleweight Rubin (Hurricane) Car- 
ter m a 10-round light at Madison Stiuure Gar- 
den. Rodnguer. who i> 15 0 against middleweighls. 
was knocked down once in the scscnih round. 

PiGUnc SKATING GARY VISCONfl, a l9-)ear- 
old college Ircshman front Detroit who had neser 
finished iKlter than fourth in me men's disision of 
the national championships, |<d the field in both 
compulsory ligurcs and free skating at Lake Placid's 
Olympic Arena to take the senior title away from 
Defending Champion Scott Allen, the Olympic 
bronye nKdalisi. PLGCi$ I l.f MING of Pasadena. 
Caiil- trailed Christine Haigler of Colorado Springs 
after the school figures but won the free-skating 
by a large enough margin to gain the ladies' title. 
Olympic gold medal winners LYUDMILA and 
OLLG PROTOPOPOV of the Sosici Union won 

■ heir hrsi Luropcan pairs skating championship at 

■ he Lenin Sports Palace m Moscow. Austrian Re- 
gina Heil/er, who formerly skated m the shadow 
of Olympic Champion Sx>uke Diiksira. now turned 
pro, was awarded the women's li’Ic. 

60LP ROD LUVSF-TH of Spokane, Wash-, who 
had neser before won a pro lournamenl. finished 
three strokes ahead ot Philadc|p)ujn Ben Yancey in 
the final round of the Phnenis Open lor a 14-undcr- 
par 274 and winner's earnings of 510.500, 

MOCKEV -CHICACiO increased its NHL lead 10 four 
points on two wins and ii tie with the Canadiens 
against only one loss, while MONTRf AL. with a 


S Lred (.orenren of (Tiithursi. III., driving 
5 f ord, was the winner of the ram-shortcncd 
-mile Day Iona 500 tnnve /4l. 


SKIING A sweep of the slalom, giant slalom and 
downhill by TRAUDI. HF.f HI.R led the Austrian 
team to victory in the first f uropean Alpine Cup 
r^esai Dasus. Swii/criand. PILKRL STaMOS of 
France took the men's downhill over Austrian Karl 
Schrun/. HUtiO NINDt. of Aiisina won the sla- 
lom and I ranee's Jf AN-CI AUDL KILLY skied a 

scry fast giant slalom, winning in 1 :5U,79- 
BILLY KIDD, having won the slalom and giant 
slalom, looked like a sure thing in the downhill at 
the American Iniernaiionul Alpine Skung Champi- 
onshipsat Crested Hutie.Colo. Then KLN PHLLre 
ol Western Stale College pulled the upset of the 
meet hy racing the I Vk-ntile course nnc-tenth of a 
second faster than Kidd. CAT HY Al I LN look the 
women's slalom. JOAN HYNNAll the giant sla- 
lom and LINDA MLYLRN the downhill, 

gPEEO SKATING file 1965 world championship was 
won In Per Isar Mise, an IH-ye.yr-old electrician 
from Oslo. Norw.yy. when he placed first m the 
l.5(lU-nicier race with a clocking of 2:0ll on the last 
day of competition at Bislet Stadium In Oslo. 

TEHNIE NANCY RICHLY of Dallas, ranked No. 
1 nationally, won the USITA Women's Indoor 
Championship at the Longwood Cricket Club in 
Brookline. Mass, by beating lIBh-ranked Mrs. Carisl 
>Ja»J> i A Mamp. the ) 96.3 ctiampinn. 6- 3. 6 2- 

THACK B FIEIO N'cw Zealand's I’LTFR SNLLL 
{pmr tSt bade farewell to indoor track al the Los 
Angeles Times Games, but not in the record lime 
had hoped for. He beat Bill Croihers of T oronto 
*■- • -'ic l.(X)0 in 2 07.9 1,>) seconds 

k set in Los Angeles m 


1962. It was Crothers' second defeat in successisc 
meets. Little TOM fARRLLL of St. John's, who 
won the 600 at L.A.. beat him in the half-mile al the 
New Y'ork Athletic Club Games in Madison Syuarc 
Garden two days before and, whul’s more, set a 
world Indoor record of 1 .49.8 doing it. ANDRZf J 
BADI'NSKI of Poland, who was third in the 500 
■n New York to winner CHARI LV MAYS and 
runner-up Mike Larrabee, finished first in the 400- 
yard dash In Los Angeles in 48.5. Larrabee came in 
second again. MARY RAND of Great Britain set 
a world indoor record of 20 feel 2 inches In the wom- 
en's broad )ump at the New York meci, then bet- 
tered that jump by 8 inches m I os Angeles. Russia's 
Olympic gold medalist in the women's sholpui. 
T4 VJ4RA PR l'.S.S, lion her eieni m bath meets. 
selling an American record Ol 57 leei 5k^ inches m 
New York: lOLANDA HALAS. the lanky high 
jumper from Rumania, another gold medal winner, 
broke the women's world indoor record twice with 
in New York and 5 fee 
_ V SZAUO NAtiY of Hungary 
. .-t unolhei women's indoor mark with a 2:10,5 for 
the 8SO-yard run. High school senior PAUL WIL- 
SON of Downey. Calif., competing m a separate 
■merscholasiic esem, vaulted 16 feet tneh. Ihree- 

X iarters of an inch higher than Lloyd Manning ol 
e Southern California Striders. winner of the open 
even'. VALFRI BRLMFI. high )uniped 7 feet 3 in 
New York with p knee so sore it presented Ins com- 
peting in Los Angeles. The broad lump in Los Ange- 
les was a battle between old rivals RaI PH BOSTON 
and Jgor Ter-Osanesyan of the U.S.S.K. Boston 
won It by nne-ouanerof an inch at 26 feet inches. 
Olympian RAKOY MAISON, u Texas A&M 
sophomore, beiicred Gary Ciubner's three-year- 
old world indoor sfolpm record of 64 feet 
inches two nights in a row. His winning toss al the 
Vk ill Rogers Games in Ion Morih was 65 feel 
8>A inches, and at the Dallas Insilaiional it was 
66 feel 2>^ inches. 

MILEPOSTS TraDFD Si- louis Cardinal Run- 
ning Back JOHN DAMD CROW, a scvcn-scai 
scieran.iotheSan francisco49cfslor ABL WOOD- 
SON. an All-Pro dd'cnsisc corncrback five of the 
sesen years he has played in the Nl I . 

RLI IKLD TFRRY DOWNl.S. 28. of Great Brn- 
am, who gained the NSorld Middleweight Cham- 
pionship after a 1961 win oser Paul Pender, Itsers 
lost the title in a rcium match nine months later. He 
IS a successful legal hmskmaker. 

DIFD Utah Slate haskcihallMarWAYNL LSILS. 
21. the nation's second leading scorer with a 33.7 
average and a lop prospect lor All-America honors, 
witen he w.ilkeu into a high-voltagc wire knocked 
liHive at an auto accnleni in Logan, Utah. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



ROSIE fortna, a high 
school siudcnt from 
Waiisfield, Vu, took 
(he tsomen's combined 
title at (he S(ossc Cup 
rticcs ssi(h firs(s in the 
slalom and giani sla- 
lom. She made two sla- 
lom runs in 1 :40.7|.(hc 
best bv five seconds; licr 
giant slalom was best 
b> six. 


RICH ADAMS, a senior 
history major at Junia- 
ta College in Hunting- 
don. Pa.. look first 
place in a nationwide 
archery tournament 
iha( was conducted by 
mail among 25 colleges. 
Shooting 60 arrows at 
30 yards, he scored 526 
out of a possible 540 
points— 53 biiU's-eyes. 




BILL WILSON, a radar 
oUicer at Dow Air 
Force Base in Bangor, 
Me., won a l2-milc 
Maine sled dog race on 
Pushaw Lake with a 
nine-dog icam of Alas- 
kan huskies in 44:40. 
Wilson was Maine's 
champion in 1963. and 
in 1962 won the New 
England title. 


AL JONSEN, a senior 
psychology majorat St. 
Lawrence University in 
Canton. N.'Y.. has had 
only his own record to 
atm for (his baskeihall 
season. Jonsen set the 
school's single-game 
scoring mark (43) last 
year, then ctiualed it 
this season in a 90-79 
win over Vermont. 



BETTE HUSLA, 19, the 
first girl ever to swim 
for the West Virginia 
University team, has 
won five 200-yard back- 
stroke races and one in- 
dividual medley ineighi 
meets so farthis season. 
“She works harder than 
the boys and lives fnr 
swimming." says her 
oncc-skepiicul coach. 

LARRY DAMON of 

Burlington, Vt. won 
the U.S. Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Association's 
cross-country cham- 
pionship, covering a 
slow, IS-kilomctcr 
course at Salisbury, 
Conn, in 57:30. He 
trained during the sum- 
mer by running in New 
England road races. 
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How come so many people are buying Chryslers . . . 
aren’t they rather expensive? 


No. Almost half of our models are priced just a few dollars a month 
more than the most popular smaller cars, comparably equipped. 

And we're not talking about half-pint versions. We're talking about 
full-size Chryslers (we don't make little ones) equipped with power 
steering, power brakes, automatic transmission, a 383-cubic-inch 
V-8, radio, heater and whitewalls. 

Beginning to get the point? You take the looks of a Chrysler, 
the size of it, the power of it, and the price of it. And you've got 
value. The kind of value that's selling Chryslers in record numbers. 

Come on in and help us celebrate our success. Make your move 
up to Chrysler. It's easy. CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 
Tune in Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre, NBC*TV, Fridays 


Move to the mild side 



SINCE 18S9 


When you move to the mild side, you'll meet a new Kind 
of drink. Smoother. Tastier. The secret: Corby's. 86- 
proof whiskey on the mild side. Try it; enjoy the difference. 

CORBY’S 


BLENDED WHISKEY-e6 PROOF— 68.4X GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS-JAS. BARCLAY & CO. LTD., PEORIA, ILL. 


Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

Ihc (Uimitil /iickeiiiii! fur choice iiulepeii</ciili for college hatkflhuH's Iwo postseawu 
touriuiiwnts is uhoin to hi'niii. H'hcii iiniiaiioingooiil on Fehniai'y 24 hot h the 
alreoi/y assured of 15 conference champions and with 10 at-large place/ to Jdl—and 
NVu' York's SI r. nhich has 14 spots this year, can pick from a shine list if contenders. 
Ihehest: Proeidetice HH-O), Yillanoea {17-5), Penn State {15-3), St. John's {14-5), 
Boston College {10-6) and \)’(/ {11-5) in the Fast; DePaid {15-6), Dee/on {15-6), 
Detroit {15-6) and Sotre Dame (/’-V) in the Mkheest: Florida Slate [14-7) 
in the .’youth; Houston {17-6). Oklahoma City {16-S) and Texas \yesiern ( 13-H) in the 
Sonihuesl; Seattle 115-6), Colorado Stale {12-6) and Portland (/2-Vl in the UVvf. 


THE EAST 

THE TOP> THREE: 1. PROVIDENCE (IS O) 
a. ST. JOSEPH'S <21>0 3. VILLANOVA (IT-3] 

Providence v.;«s slill the only mnjor nn- 
bcalcn team in the land, but so far Jv Phila- 
delphia's rabid basketball fans were con- 
cerned that nasjiist temporary. They were 
sure Viltanosa v.ould take the ITiars sshen 
they meet in Philly Ichriiary 2.^. Ihc only 
thing they could not agree on was whether 
St. Joseph’s (already beaten by Priividence) 
or Villanosa was the best in the hast. But 
(hat will he settled, too. nest Saturday when 
Ihc tiK> teams p}ay at the Palestra. 

And just to keep the pot boiling, all three 
were winning, ftuistoi sot rolled over St. 

I rancis of Loretto SS fwj, but Diuiucsne 
treated Ciiach J(k Mullancy's combination 
defense with unusual disdain, and the briars 
had to go to a press to win their Iftth straight 
8.1-75. SI. josipu's battered Albright ‘>2 
71 and Temple 73 5*7, while miisnoss 
caught St. John's without ailing Bobby 
McIntyre and clipped the Redmcn 52-43, 
The Wildcats also beat St. Boitaventure 77- 
M. sr. JoHs's, luiwcser, gix Bobby Mac- 
back for Niagara, and he scored 2fi points 
as the Redmcn won 82 b2. 

PISS SI \rt was still surprising folks. 
Army tried a delay game against the Lions' 
/one, and it got the Cadets a 21 1*7 lead 
early in the second half. Then Coach John 
Lgli pul State into a half-court press, Army 
fell apart, Jim Reed and Carver Clinton led 
a 12-point burst, and the Lions won 5*7 44. 
NYU beat Holy Cross 84 73 and St. Lrancis 
of N.Y. 88-f)8. while kosion coiiica oiil- 
seored Boston U. ‘>4 Shand Lordham 8*7-78, 

cosMCiici.T clinched a lie for the 3'ankec 
I'onferencc title with a 70 SJ win over Mas- 
sachusetts and then beat Holy Cross 87-76. 
oDKMLt. thumped Brown *70 60 to hold its 
Ivy lead, while second-place I’Rim i ion 
swamped Harvard 7f>-55 and Hartinoiiih 
10.3 64. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: «. OAVIDSON tll-l) 
a. OUKE (16-3] 3. TENNESSEE (1T-a| 

Lor years iinsinsh's pleasant Ray Mears 
has been confounding foes with something 


he calls his '‘ultimate defense." a vague ver- 
sion of a match-up /one. which he stead- 
fastly refuses to esplain. "ITs u seerci." 
Mears insists. "No coach can ever Itgure it 
out. and even our own players don't know 
the secret." Last Saturdry at Knowille 
Mears's secret wasst ill inviolable. He shrewd- 
ly set his "picket fence" rone between Van- 
derbilt's 6-foot-'7 Clyde l.ccand the boards, 
and Lee got only four tickl goals and siv 
rebounds, John Ld Miller, another V'aiidy 
hotshot, ssas held scoreless from the ticld. 
Me.inwhile. Tennessee's txilside shooters. 

A. lfi>r .Orvisf W. Ifor Watsel} IXisis and 
Ron Widhy, firing over screens that moved 
into place with the slick precision of a 
marching band, each scored 22 points and 
the Vols beat Vanderbilt 7*7-66 to take 
over the Southeastern Conlerence lead. 

Vanderbilt's defeat, its lirsl in the league 
this year, got at least one other SLC coach 
esciicd, too. KtNTCCKv's Adolph Rupp, 
whose third-place (8-.3| team mashed Mis- 
sissippi State 74 56 for its fifth in a tow, 
mused out loud. "F.verybidy beats every- 
binly else these days. This may be just the 
chance for a team like our 1*758 'Fiddlin' 
Lise' to come dosvn the mad and fiddle 
right into the throne rvHim." Maybe so, but 
It sounds more like w ishful thinking by The 

B. iron. 

m Ki had the regular-season Atlantic 
Coast title all wrapped up. The eager Blue 
IJevils. after winning a 78 67 overtime 
squeaker from North Carolina State on the 
late shooting of Jack Marin and sophomore 
Bob Verga, trampled poor Virginia nearly 
to death 136-72 for a ne.v ACC scoring 
record, and then recovered from a half-time 
tie to whip SS'akc Forest 73 81) as Mann 
got 26 points to finish the week with 78 in 
three games. But Duke must still win its 
silly postseason league tournament to gel 
to the NCA.A tournament. And Coach Vic 
Biibas worries about soKrii cvrolina, the 
only ACC team to beat his Blue Devils. The 
Tar Heels, with Billy Cunningham and 
sophomore Bobby Lewis each pulling in 
35 points, racked up Wake Forest I07-*7I. 

OASiosoN also clinched (he Southern 
Conference title and top seeding in its league 


tournament, but not before the W ildcals 
had some nervous moments. West \ irginia 
was easy for Davidson, going down 103 80 
as Fred Het/cl scored 34 points. Ninth- 
place Furman, however, played a dawdling 
game, and it .ilmost caught the kVildeals. 
Hct/el went out on fiiuls with 16 minutes to 
go .tnd Davidson barely won 55-50. Then 
Davidson beat Richmond 83 73 for its 20th 
straight. 

MiAVti’s su|'A:rb Kick Baiiy. the coun- 
try's No. I sc«>rer (37.3 f»cr game), got 51 
in a 141 1 10 clobbering of Tampa and 28 
more as the Hurricanes trounced Loyola 
of New Orleans 115X6. mimphis siaii 
surprised Davton 77-71, and ivsiiRS 
kiNFOCKV. a 103-73 winner over Murray 
.St.Kc, look over the Ohio \ alley lead when 
SKiKiiiiAi) upset Western Kentucky 66 55. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOR THREE: I- MICHICAN (l5-3] 

2. INDIANA (16-3) 3. MINNESOTA {14.3) 

Life at the lop of the Big Ten was not at 
all simple for mu'hk. vs. In fact, some crit- 
ics thought they vietected an occasional air 
of boredom lately among the tnlenied Wol- 
verines, because they do have an annoying 
habit of playing la-di-da basketball until 
they arc stung, l.asi week Iowa got ahead 
of them 20 15, but then Ca^/ie Russell and 
his friends went after the Hawkeyes with a 
half-cinirt press and it all but blew the as- 
tonished visitors off the court. Michigan ran 
off 1*7 straight points and went on to win 
easily 81-66. Michigan State had the Wol- 
verines 43-38 at half lime, and iliut inspired 
Couch Dave Struck to some tongue-lashing 



DRIVING HARD fof ihc baskoi. Dukc's Bob 
Verga Nlips under oulstrelched arm of Virgin- 
j.rsKenC:ohlcin record IV. 7;.vjnin nurh.-tm, 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK c>h>ii«u,-<I 


Denis Tremblay • DIRECTOR 

MT TELEMARK SKI SCHOOL. CABLE. WISCONSIN 



"When I instruct 


I value the instaot 
response ot Harts. 
When I ski tor the fun 
of it I couldn't 
ask for a finer ski.” 




Smoke 

BOND 
^ STREET 

the pifH' loharro 
that staffs lit 




wrIench 


lOOSENS MISTED NUTS, IMtS. PASTS 


in The locker room. He berated big Bill Biini- 
in for his ineTTcctivcncss under the boards 
and told Russell to shoot more. Both re- 
acted. Buntin took charge of the boards. 
Russell shot in .T2 points and Michigan won 
9K K.T. 

Meanwhile, the chase continued. Second- 
place MiNsrsoTA belled Illinois 105- ‘K) on 
the 2‘1-poinl shooting of Lou Hudson; third- 
place Iowa rccosered to edge Ohio Slate 82 
81 on Chris Persall’s short jumper with six 
seconds to play: Indians, tied with Illinois 
for fourth, bombed Michigan Stale 112-^4 
and took Northwestern 8ft 7ft, 

About all that was left in the Missouri 
Valley was second prize, w iciiu x si m i . de- 
spite a shtK'king 75 72 defeat by Di'gi'isNt 
in Pittsburgh, was unbeatable in the con- 
ference. The ShiK-kers thoroughly confused 
Cincinnati with a variety of defenses and 
whipped the Bearcats 7f. (>4 The light for 
scc«>nd was closer, i.ouisx iii i held the upper 
hand after beating Bradley 80-78 on John 
Reulher's 2()-footcr with four seconds to go. 
but SI. loi'is was in it. loc). The Bills beat 
North Texas Slate 8.T-ftO and Tulsa 6ft 59, 

Last-place nhiraska, so badly under- 
manned that Coach Joe Cipnano suited up 
Student Manager Jim Sullivan to give his 
Huskers some kind of a bench, was bu.sy 
giving the Big Light a new look. Nebraska 
bcai Kansas State 62-57 for the Mrst time 
in 22 years at Manhattan, then it parlayed 
a full-couit press and a judicious mixture 
of fast break and ball control into a 66-59 
win over Colorado, kansa.s was also com- 
ing on strong, but the only ditlercnce was 
that the Jayhawks husl a chance to catch 
front-running oki xitosi.x st xn. With (w 
fi>ol-l I Wall Wesley throwing in 72 points. 
Kansas beat Missouri 71-60 and Oklahoma 
74-57. Oklahoma Stale, with Coach Hank 
Iba nervsnisly gulping pills, also took Kan- 
sas State 52-49, the first time ever for the 
Cowboys .It Manhattan. 

NOIRE DASH gave DcPaiil Coach Ray 
, Meyer, a di.slinguislicd alumrrus. a plaque 
and a riK'king chair at half lime, and ihen 
all kinds of strange things happened to Mey- 
er and his team, Playmaker Jim Murphy 
was told by a kindly otllcuil. "You better 
get used to being hit on the arm when you 
shoot.” \S'ilh 1 :2I left in the game and De- 
Paul behind 57-55, Notre Dame called a 
time-out. Nk'hcn play resumed, there was 
only I ;I4 showing on the clock. Oh yes, the 
Irish won 62 59. Noire Dame also beat Ohio 
U. 94-86. at South Bend. 

MIAMI of Ohio, bracing for its Mid- 
American showdown with Ohio Wednesday 
at Athens, walloped Xavier 97-68 and West- 
ern Michigan 93-68. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

TMC TOR THREE: I. HOUSTON (1T.«) 

3. TEXAS TECH (12-ft] 3. TEXAS 

It was a trying but, in the end, a most pleas- 
urable week on the road for Texas ti'cu's 


Southwest Conference le.iders. f irst the 
Raiders had to struggle to hold off Texas 
A&M 82-76 in overtime tit College Station. 
Then Teeh ran sniaek into .i sticky SMIJ 
zone defense in Dallas, the same kind that 
liad beaten ILivlor 76 74. The SMU zone 
pinched off little Playmaker ITuh Malaise, 
the Raiders fiounced around like lost kittens 
and SMI' led 44-41 at the half. But C oach 
Ciene (Jibson moved Malaise closer to the 
sidelines and he began to score and hit his 
shooters with accurate passes. SMU came 
out of its zone and Lcch quickly made a 
shambles of the Ponies' man-to-man. Ma- 
laise sct>rcd 25 points and 1 eeh won 82-72. 

But the Raiders were not yet out of the 
wiHvds. riXAS, a johnny-come-iaiely. was 
waiting for them, all alone in second pl.icc 
after gening past .Arkansas 81 65 and Rice 
75-72. The two teams were scheduled to 
play Tuesday in Lubbivck. nxvioR. Ii-mi, 
was still alive after surviving a 4.T-point 
spree by Texas AiJtM's John Beasley to beat 
the Aggies 84-77. 

iioosion's Guy Lewis, meanwhile, was 
delighted with his Cougars. They ran like 
T horougtibrcds, shot like demons and rout- 
ed Trinity 139-87 and Centenary 95-84, 

I ewis is now convinced that his team will 
make a postseason lournamcni. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. UCLA (IB-al 

3. SAN FRANCISCO «1T-3) 3, NEW MEXICO (IS-ai 

The field house at Utah Stale University 
in Logan w.is dark Saturday night. The sor- 
rowing Aggies just did not have the heart 
to play Texas \kcstern w ithout \k aync Lstes. 
their star and the nation's No. 2 scoter with 
33.7 points a game, listes. after scoring 48 
points as hLs team beat Denver 91-62 Mon- 
day night, accidentally walked into a high- 
voltage wire on campus and was killed. 

Washington's Huskies, who had scared 
the powder-blue pants off ucia's Bruins a 
week earlier, worked long and diligently 
against a press .is they prepared for a re- 
match in Seattle's Fdmundson Pavilion. Tor 
20 mTiuitcs the Huskies' efforts paid off. 
They were lied with UCLA 34-.34 at half 
time. Then the quick Brums put on the 
pressure. They stole the ball icpcaiodly, 
sophomore Kdgar Lacey and Keith Erick- 
son threw in 13 quick points and UCLA 
went on to win 83-73. But the next night at 
Pullman. Washington .Slate, beaten by 52 
points ihe week before, almost got the 
Brums. This lime surprised UCLA barely 
made It 70-68 

The Western AC had a new leader— si vv 
MEXICO, which destroyed Brigham Aoung 
89 70 S2). SAN rRANCi.sco took Pep- 

perdme 92 69 and Loyola of Los Angeles 
82 68 to hold its lead in the W cst Coast AC. 
sfAiiit. rolling on to a tournament berth, 
routed Hawaii 98-62 and Idaho 97-76, but 
Colorado St.ite suffered a setback The slow- 
dow n Rams lost to di nvi r 65-1^0 end 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MARSHMALLOWS AND PUNCH 

Sirs; 

All crcdil to Tex Mitule for his story on 
the Pattcrson-Chuviilo fight iOlay—hu/ 
Oont Bring on Clay. Feb. 8). Only such 
calm analysis by a knowing critic could illu- 
minate the truth of a contest made to seem 
exciting by the tremendous enthusiasm and 
response of l‘J,10<) fans (myself included) to 
the wide-open, frcc-sw inging style of Patter- 
son and the plodding, belly-bruising style of 
Chuvalo. The two men put on a great show, 
and boxing can't help but benetit from it. 
Howeser. as M.iule pointed out, neither 
man showed true championship form in his 
performance. Maule did, however, make a 
couple of statements to w hich I object. First, 
I cannot for a minute entertain the notion 
that Floyd Patterson's punches arc "made 
of marshmallow." Too often throughout his 
long career, especially in his earlier fights, 
Floyd has proved that he can hit Against 
Chuvalo. Floyd was fighting backing up. 
which is not his usu.il style. Hence, to throw 
his left hook (by far his better punch) he 
had (irsl to stop and plant his feet, and then 
swing. Ely doing this, f loyd lipped the 
punch oir and Cliuvalo always had his Jaw 
well protected. 

1 also object to the contention that Pat- 
terson would not be able to stand up to the 
punishment Clay or l.iston is capable of in- 
flicting, Liston, yes; Clay, no. Clay is strict- 
ly a "headhunter" who does even less in- 
lighting than Patterson, if that is possible. 
He ties up his ntan better than Patterson 
but is strictly defensive insivie. This wovild 
again benefit Patterson, since his careless- 
ness inside would not hurt him. Thus, I give 
Floyd a good chance against Cassius, and 
I am sure no matter who wins, it would be 
3 great, great light. 

Let's sec it! 

Jivt TlllLtN 

New ^'ork City 
Sirs: 

A point made by Maule that really irri- 
tates me is his statement that the light 
"failed to live up to us atmosphere of a 
momentous sptirting occasion." 1 am sure 
that the people who paid fantastic sums to 
see the first Paitersvin-Liston encounter 
would rather have seen a boxing match like 
last week's than the Joke that they did see. 

HisRV W. Hohsos hi 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sirs: 

It is true that Patterson was twice beaten 
badly. Dui the fact that he has made such 
a comeback shows that he has courage— 


and an interest in boxing, He is well off 
financially and needs nothing from boxing. 
Rather, boxing needs people like him. 

Roman Martiniz IV 

Lenox. Mass. 

MEDALISTS 

Sirs; 

In regard to the U.S. Golf AsscKiation's 
recent changes in the formal of the U.S. 
Open from a .fh-holc finish to 1 8 holes a day 
for four days, here is one reader who casts 
his vote with .SI and tradition (.Scoric vro. 
Feb. 8 and 15). As you noted, this tourna- 
ment was more than a test of shotmaking. 
It was a test of strength and courage and 
the ahiliiy to go on hitting the right shots as 
the pressure continued to build during the 
last day. Anyone witnessing this type of 
championship performance will never forget 
it. In Id51 I watched Hen Hogan play the 
.V>-hole windup at Oakland Hills, and even 
though he could hardly walk after complet- 
ing the morning 18, he still brought "the 
monster" to its knees with his never-to-be- 
forgotten (Inal-round 67, Would it have 
been as memorable a round had it been shot 
on Sunday after a night's rest ’ I doubt it. 
This change is as ridiculous as if they 
changed the Kentucky Oerby from a mile 
and a quarter to one mile because the horses 
arc getting too tired. 

JackOvirpick 

Royal Oak. Mich. 

Sirs: 

Changing the Amateur from maieb to 
medal play is a tragedy. I think it is sad that 
another competitive sports event is aban- 
doning the excitement and glory of a man- 
to-man battle for a contest of patient, me- 
chanical skill against the ekx'k, the tape or 
a stroke counter. How about crowning the 
World Series champ on the basis of total 
bases or runs instead of this silly best-of- 
seven thing? 

I remember an Irishman. Ron I>clany. 
who seemed never able to beat a grandfa- 
ther's eliK-k when he run against time but 
somehow managed to trounce everybody in 
a fivol race- I think there's much to be said 
for the man who can judiciously draw on 
his supply of adrenaline at the precise mo- 
nveiu that separates the winner from the 
also-rans. F.vcn in chess, that greatest test 
of steady nerves and constant coneentra- 
tion. the champion is the man who wins the 
most— or loses the fewest— matches, not the 
one who uses the fewest moves through the 
tournament. 

John Richard 

Chicago 


Sirs: 

The switch from match to medal play w ill 
allow the most skillful player to win. In the 
past, such excellent amateurs as Deane Be- 
man have been eliminated early when they 
have had an o(T day or drawn a hot oppo- 
nent. The sw itch will help rectify this. As for 
making the Open easier, when I want to 
sec plain stamina I'll watch a IO.(XX)-mctcr 
race. Golf, though it involves stamina, is 
primarily a game of skill. I would like to 
see the most talented player win, not the 
one wich the most endurance. 


Sirs: 

Yes. as Mr. Dey said, the changes are "de- 
plorable as far as tradition is eoncerned." 
But if they were the correct thing to do "in 
the context of the times." then it is also lime 
to change the rules so that all golfers can 
gel some of the spoils. Since the objective 
of the USG.A now is riches, it should also 
rescind the antiquated Rules of Amateur 
Sl.itus and allow John Brodic to keep his 
Mustang, allow the winners of the "Beat 
Bing Contest" to have their free golting 
trips and alIow‘ all of us "unscrupulous" 
weekend golfers to win a quarter or two. Is 
there really some reason for distinguishing 
between amateur and professional now? 

Paul Oi liman 

Bay Village, Ohio 

FIVE-TIME LOSERS 

Sirs: 

As a longtime spectator of high school 
basketball games. I am heartily in favor of 
John Nueatola's recommendation (.Scori- 
CARD. Feb. 15) that basketball players be 
allowed to remain in the game after having 
committed live fouls. The rule change would 
be particularly welcome in high school games, 
where the ollicialing is not of high caliber 
and the oH'icials arc often incons;stent in 
their calls. I have seen scores of fouls called 
on high school players that were flagrant er- 
rors — either no foul was commitlcJ or the 
referee called the foul on the wrong player. 
The result is that a player who has actually 
commiiied, say. two fouls is charged with 
live and is ejected from the game. I he non- 
ejection rule would make the oflicials" errors 
less calamitous for the players and the loams. 

SVaLTIR Dll NtY 

Flushing, N.Y. 

HERE COMES CHRIS 

Sirs: 

Please tell me w hat has happened to Chris 
BliK-kcr, your rookie pro golfer iKubhits 


79 


t9TH HOLE 1C 


NO 

SNIFFLING 

8am-8pm 

8pm-8am 

V J 


Over 600 liny “lime pills” in a 
ContaC* capsule work up to 12 
hours to relieve sniffles, sneezes, 
stopped-up nose. Contac is today's 
largest-selling cold medication at 
your pharmacy. 
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MENLEY S MMES LABORATORIES, PhiMelphia, Pi. 
Piopri«ury PharirKeulicili made le Elhical Siandards 


Chase Kings, Jan. IS). I worr> aboul him. Is 
he still with the tour? Has he made any more 
money? 1 study the list of scores but never 
see his name. Poor BliKker. Take care of 
him. Sports liLUSTRATti). After all. you in- 
vented him. 

Ast.Lis O, Adi i k Jr. 

Roslyn. N.Y. 

• Si's rabbit is still in there chasing the 
kings. In the five weeks since the L.A. 
Open he has I ) tied for 21st at San Oiego 
and won S505. 2) missed the 54-hole cut 
at the Crosby, 3) failed to qualify, by u 
single stroke, for the Lucky Internation- 
al. 4) won S78.I3 by tying for 20th in 
the small Hope of Tomorrow at Palm 
Descrl and 5) lied for 25th in the Phoe- 
nix Open to win S660.72 -LD. 

WESTWARD HO 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent article 
about Los Angeles Laker Jerry West, who 
no doubt is the greatest basketball player 
West Virginia has ever pnHluccd {Siiia\liiiig 
lltiirah for the Lakers, Kcb. H). SVatching 
Jerry play his four years at West Virginia 
University and receive all top basketball 
awards with unbelievable humility was in- 
deed inspiring to all those who follow in 
his fivoisicps. The \V\ U field house has yet 
to see as many standing ovations us Jerry 
received, 

Daxc ZlSN 

Morgantown, NS. Va. 

Sirs: 

While it is comforting to know that young 
David West considers his father to be '■un- 
believable." the article does not offer much 
supporting evidence for this evaluation. NS e 
learn that Jerry NS'est. basketball player, has 
an HI -inch wingspread and the quickest shot 
in the game. On the basis of these facts John 
Underwood not only contends that Jcriy 
West rivals the incomparable Oscar Rob- 
ertson, but he also implies that West may be 
even better in some respects One can only 
conclude that Mr. Underwood is either blind, 
insane or a victim of the prevalent Western 
virus known as "Los Angelus Fanaticus," a 
disease that causes hero-worshipping An- 
gelenos to transform ordinary athletes into 
superhuman figures. I doubt whether many 
fans would agree that watching Jerry pump 
in 25-foot jump shots is more exciting than 
watching Oscar demonstrate the incredibly 
varied and relined skills that have made him 
the best basketball player of all time. And if 
the “BigO" ever decided to fvKUs exclusively 
on the basket, instead of feeding his team- 
mates. he would score twice as many points 
as Jerry W est. 

Si -\s Si.oam 

Middletown, Conn. 

HO 
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Wrestling 
Gets a Grip on 
the British 

T he British tasic for rowdy ctniiedy, 
coursing crazily from Jack F alsiaff 
through the Beatles, is Finding new satis- 
faction in an unabashed mania for pro- 
fessional wrestling. This peculiar art 
form has cauglil on like nothing since 
the Black Bottom. 

It is a bonanza that can i>crsuade as 
many as 14 million men. women and 
children, more than a fifth of the pop- 
ulation. to sit and watch a teles ision 
broadcast of a wrestling tournament. 
Shakespearean tragedy or comic opera 
cannot compare in pulling power with 
the barrel-chested battalion of w ild men 
from Borneo, masked devils, evil phan- 
toms, tricky counts and plainer men 
whose attraction may just be that they 
really wrestle rather welt. 

Professional wrestling is currently 
coining sornc S6 million a year in Brit- 
ain. Such success intrigues sivciologists, 
who wonder what the country is coming 
to; psychologists, who perceive murky 
Freudian depths in it all; and the arith- 
metical wizards ol Tin’ tiiuiiui’.l Tinw\. 
who gravely tot up the figures. F-acii 
more evtraordinary is that professional 
wrestlers have reached a point where 
they arc sometimes suspected of honest- 
ly wrestling to win. 

At the top of the heap is an organiza- 
tion known as Dale Martin Promotions, 
whose position in the game could be 
fairly compared to that once enjoyed 
by Barnum & Bailey in circus. Started 
soon after the war. in one small London 
room with no phone, it is run by l.cs 
Marlin, who was originally a ei'mmcr- 
cial artist and yearns to go back to his 
painting, and three Dale brothers, one 
of whom was once the middleweight 
champion of Britain. Dale Martin runs 
sometimes as many as 10 shows a night 
and 45 shows a week. It prints all its own 
programs (21.000 weekly ), tickets, post- 
ers and handbills, builds special bod- 
ies on trucks to transport its equipment 
around the country and constructs its 
own rings. It has also achieved the mark 
of every prosperous enterprise, an exec- 
utive suite, which, in the case of Dale 
Martin, is tilled out with flack and gray 


armchairs, a gray and while carpet, wall- 
paper of abstract design, subdued lighl- 
ing and a nice tine in cvK'ktails. 

Such gentility is a change from the 
early days, when wrestling pronvoters 
used methods that bordered on gang 
warfare. They stole each other's wres- 
tlers. uttered nasty threats and often 
carried them out. Then, in a typical 
British compromise, the main promot- 
ers gathered in a group called Joint 
I’romotions. cut up the country among 
themselves, started wearing sober suits 
and putting on shows for charily . 

Of the business done by Joint Promo- 
tions. Dale Martin is reckoned to have 
belter than half. Two million people an- 
nually attend its shows, which are spread 
over the whole of southern Kngland and 
Wales. The season never ends. In the 
summer all the promoters do is follow 
their insatiable customers to the coastal 
resorts, garden parties and fetes. 

Often more than 500 wrestlers arc em- 
ployed. Some have large fan clubs. .A 
few outstanding wrestlers are estimated 
to earn up to S45,(XX) a year, though the 
average among the top men is probably 
more like half this or a bit less. It is good 
money for a career that can stretch well 
beyond the age of 40. Jack (Dirty) Pyc, 
a wrestling miner who recently retired at 
58. reckoned he made more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars in his lime. Billy 
Two Rivers, billed as a Canadian Red 
Indian, is among the big money-makers; 
so is Rieki Starr, who calls himself an 
American ballet dancer and does pirou- 
ettes in the ring between throws. A newer 
contender is FFurold Toshiyuki Sakata 
the actor who plays Oddjob. the valet in 
the movie G‘o/«/fi)i;i'<'r. 

The script usually is the same one used 
in the U.S.: the bad men fall to the good 
ones. But sometimes a match will have a 
sad ending, like an adult western. Ihc 
nice chap loses. The fans come from all 
walks of life. The arenas are crammed 
by beautiful women sighing deeply for 
their favorites, elegant men strutting in 
the latest fashion, actors comedians. 
Mini stars, retired colonels (lots of them), 
women with heavily laden handbags to 
bounce over wrestlers' sconces, and men 
who lay claim darkly to a knowledge of 
everything from a sicpovcr icKhold to 
an Indian death 1<x;k. 

Doubts about whether wrestling is on 
the level persist. One promoter says can- 
didly; "We don't kid ourselves; it's en- 
tertainment. Telling somebody it's a 
sport is like telling him he's a moron." 

—John I.ovtsrv 

R.^ 



accidents 
happen within 
25 miles 
of home 

It’s a fact. According to the 
National Safety Council, 4 
out of 5 auto accidents hap- 
pen within 25 miles of home. 
Happen during those local 
shopping trips, or while tak- 
ing the children to school. 
Happen on the way to work 
. . . or the way home. So 
be smart. Always buckle 
your seat belt— every time 
you drive. 

Remember, according to 
the National Safety Council, 
if everyone had seat belts and 
buckled them all the time, at 
least 5,000 lives could be 
saved each year and serious 
injuries reduced by one-third. 


Always buckle 
your seat belt 




TRUST NORTHERN 

to be a world of help when a young man starts to save 


It all starts simply enough. He 
opens his first savings account 
(thanks to a five or ten dollar 
boost from Dad or Granddad), 
And along with his passbook, 
he can get that world globe 
coin bank. This is important. 
Important because that bank 
is more than a thing to contain 
coins. It’s a day-to-day remind- 
er to save, the beginning of a 
thrift habit that will stay with 
him for life. 

Young people and young 
businesses count at The 
Northern Trust. Ifsa tradition. 
When you are starting out— or 


any time you need help with 
a money problem — you can 
Trust Northern to help. 

Helpfulness is a trademark 
of banking at The Northern 
Trust. You find it in the area of 
personal banking — savings, 
checking, personal loans, 
mortgages — in the Trust and 

NORTHERN 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

BANK 

LAS&LLE* MONROE 

engage eoeso - FlA*nc<*l « MOO , M>mb«r F O I C 


Bond Departments. And. the 
businessmanwill find his bank- 
ing made more productive by 
the interested, personal atten- 
tion of everyone who serves 
him at The Northern Trust. 

So whenever you have a 
financial problem — big or 
small— stop in at The Northern 
Trust. We’d like to show you 
why you can Trust Northern 
to work out the best solution 
to your needs. A case in point? 
That world globe coin bank. 
It's free with any new savings 
account of ten dollars or more. 
See what we mean? 
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How the mighty New Zealand tree-choppers 
cut me down to size 


1 “I can an axe with the best of 
them." writes Dick Honey, friend of 
Canadian Club. ■■Hut in New Zealand 
they add u few new wrinkles. You climb 


a pine tree trunk at top speed, chopping 
notches to hold liny wooden steps. Then, 
12 feet up. you race to hack through a 
lt>" block befoic your competitor. 



HIUM WlLKIRiSONSlIUllfD 
WimiRVklf CIMU 



2 “Furiously. I chopped notches to 
hold the nanow steps. I made the 
chips fly. but my competitor was faster. 


3 "I whaled away to overtake 
him. In desperation. I heaved a tre- 
mendous swing— and slipped. Over 
1 went— sprawling to the ground. 



4 “Later, at the Puianiru 

Hotel, my friend gave me some 
p^>inIc^s over a drink of his favorite 
whisky and mine -Canadian Club." 
Why this whisk y'.s universal 
popularity? It has the lightness of 
SctHch 011(1 the smooth satisfaction 
of Ihuirlvon. No other whisky 
tastes (jiiite like it. You can stay w ith 
it all evening long -in short ones 
before dinner, in tall ones after. 
Hnjoy Canadian Club — the world’s 
lightest whisky- tonight. 





“The Best In The House"' in 87 lands 




Was Barbara surprised! She didn’t realize 
a filter cigarette could be so full of flavor. 
Coconut-shell charcoal is why. It’s 
in the new Philip Morris Filter. 

By golly, you’ll like ’em, too! 


New! ^ ^ 

Philip Morris FILTER 




